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CHAPTER VI.—CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
“A child is man writ in little letters.” —2ishop Earle. 

Sow an act and you reap a habit; 

Sow a habit and you reap a character ; 

Sow a character and you reap a destiny.—A on. 

>. HE miracle of a new life blossoming out 
= of the mysterious tree of immortality—a 

life containing all potencies and prom- 


breath of infinite love, incarnated for a 
little time in matter which clothes thy 
invisible flame like a garment, we bow 
in silence before the thought of what 
one day thou shalt be! What powers 
of reason, will, and affection are hidden 
in that little frame! What possibilities 
of genius and wisdom, if thou art per- 
mitted to unfold thy best! What anguish 

and desolation if that best be thwarted 
and repressed! Meantime, to many a young mother, the little 
one is only a plaything, a doll, made to be petted and loved— 
a soft, clinging, tender darling, come, like a sunbeam, to fur- 
nish a new amusement and care. Did she realize what tremen- 
dous powers had been invoked, each day preceding and 
following the advent of her babe would be regarded as sacred 
as a nun regards each bead upon her rosary. No fit of anger 
or moodiness, no selfishness or worldliness would be allowed 
to poison the fountain of this new life for which the parents 
are responsible. It would be welcomed with awe and thanks- 
giving, while the need,of surrounding the infant with pure 
and uplifting influences would elevate their lives to a more 
exalted level. 

In spite of all that has been said, there is too little thought 
upon these vital topics. If Dora spent that strength in em- 
broidering baby’s wardrobe which she ought to have spent in 
the open air and in fitting herself to stamp upon her child the 
sweetest and highest impressions she could gather from 
every source, the mistake came home to her in after days. 

A strong, resolute, masterful boy the baby was, worshiped 
and indulged by both parents, whom he learned to manage be- 
fore he could speak. Looking back upon a pinched, unhappy 
childhood, David determined that little Charlie should 
have all that he had lacked, and more. There was no such 
word as enough. Why is it that Americans must overdo things ? 
The most devoted parents in the world, we overwhelm our 
children with luxuries before they can understand or value 
what can be only misused or destroyed. By the end of the 
first year Charlie had more toys than were sold in an entire 
year in one state half a hundred years ago. Baby was rocked 


ises—this is the miracle of the ages. O | 


| 


| lay down my life for their dear sakes. 


and tossed, talked to, sang to, and walked with, when the 
father was at home, till he would not amuse himself one 
moment alone. On the head of the little mother fell all the 
penalties of irregular habits, and for.the first time she was 
forced to give up studying and drawing with her husband. 
It was a grievious trial, her consolation being that they would 
keep together through interest in the child. 

As he grew older, Charlie, made peevish by irregular eating 
and by cake, pie, and candy, found that crying unlocked 
every door. It was easier to give him what he wanted than 
to withstand baby’s temper, and, by the time he could speak, 
there was no question who ruled the household. A bright 
boy he was, affectionate, quick, and generous ; but habits 
were forming which could never be rectified. The plastic 
brain received impressions which, unconsciously repeated, 
becomes second nature. 

As prosperity increased, a large parlor and play-room had 
been added to the other side of the cottage, with bed-rooms 
above, and more ground bought, so the children had plenty 
of room; for, after awhile, little George came upon the scene, 
and, two years later, gentle Amy,—the sweet baby sister. 
And Dora, though tenderly loved by her husband, grew old 
and thin and frail before her time. Overshadowed by a world 
of care, busy in looking after Charlie’s pranks, filling all the 
gaps in the changing household,—for no cook would stay 
long where all the boys of the neighborhood were gathered 
in by Charlie to overrun the house and grounds, and invade 
pantry and store-room, stitching over white slips and ruffles 
for the babies, Dora had yet many a long hour of serious 
thought concerning her family. 

Where were her plans for continued companionship with 
her husband,—for social gratification and intellectual culture 
in unison with the bright people who were collected in Rose- 
ville? Somewhere there was a mistake. She was the humble 
slave of her infants. Already Charlie once contemptuously 
replied to her bequests : 

“Oh, you are only a woman! I don’t want to mind you /” 

And there were moments of depression when life itself 
seemed a failure; it was “hollow as an empty egg-shell.” 

About this time, taking up the life of Emerson, she read 
these words, written upon the birth of his first grandchild: 

“Tt will be long before he comes to himself; but I please myself 
already that * * he will not be frivolous, that he will be noble 
and true, and that he will know what is sacred.” 

A paragraph which embodied so much meaning that she fell 
into a reverie. During this occurred a communion between 
her heart and her reason, something like this : 

Reason.—“In your boy, you deal with a trinity,—or body. 
mind, and spirit. At first the babe is only a tiny animal, 
with certain latent powers. Then perfect development de- 
pends upon heredity, temperament and environment. What 
are you doing about it?” 

A ffection.—“ | am loving my children passionately. I would 
Is not love enough?” 
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Reason.—“ No ; that is a fallacy. Without wisdom, love 
alone will prove their ruin. Love, uncontrolled, is a destroy- 
ing fire instead of a life-giving agent. Wisdom is its govern- 
ing faculty.” 

Affection —“ How can that be?” 

Reason.—“ In your arms lies a selfish, wilful, cruel, in- 
dolent, tyrannical, fascinating little being. Yet, dormant 
within his spirit, are powers rooted in Infinite Being, whose 
inception and fruitage are beyond your ken. But this you do 
know: that, by every motive you are bound to give free and 
happy expression to the unfolding intelligence. Most of you 
hinder rather than help. Look at your neighbors,—the Ben- 
netts. With one sole purpose in life, and that to bring up 
their children in luxury, they have made a failure of their 
work. One son is a gambler; another is pensioned by his 
relatives. One daughter sold herself to a rich old man; 
another went into a decline and died, because she had not 
enough energy to live. And all because the parents loved 
them unwisely.” 

A ffection.—“ They were foolish, of course ; but how should 
they have done?” 

Reason.—“As vice is only the excess or lack of virtue, I 
would have full enough of the elements of selfish qualities 
left for self-protection. Following nature’s order, duty is to 
the body first. Give that plain, nourishing food, plenty of 
sleep, bathing, fresh air, play-room; then let it hear loving 
words and see loving faces; let it rock on a tender motber’s 
bosom, and prattle upon a watchful father’s knee.” 

Affection —“Ah! then you do not exclude love?” 

Reason.—“ No more than I would exclude heat because I 
insist upon light. Would you raise your child in a dark hot- 
bed? Neither would I bring it up in a region of Arctic cold, 
to stifle every beautiful germ of love. But, as the little brain 
begins to observe, compare, and draw conclusions, it feels 
that everything is of consequence as it affects the Me; that 
Me demands its rights. It needs to be self-helpful and self- 
sustaining ; but it must learn not to encroach on other Me’s, 
who also have their rights; Just here the child finds its rela- 
tionships to things, animals, companions, parents, and supe- 
riors. If you are its only teacher, without Reason to help, it 
will never understand and respect that relationship. It will 
put itself first and all others into the background.” 

A ffection.—“ But I am willing to be put into the background. 
I want my child-to be happy, and am willing to lose myself 
in that.” 

Reason.—“ Exactly. Put the child first, now and always, and 
make of him a selfish, helpless, and arrogant creature becom- 
ing, in after life, a mercenary and superficial man, who, 
trampling on the rights of others, builds himself up on their 
destruction. Is that your conception of duty to your child? 
Instead of asking what he wants now, had you not better ask 
what will be best for him in the long run?” 

A fection —“ What would you have me do?” 

Reason.— Foster a love of helpfulness and kindness to 
others. Your little ones are fond of ‘helping mother;’ turn 
that to account. Activity to some useful end, and not alone 
in play, is the order of nature. Children can easily be taught 
that nothing makes them so happy as to give happiness to 
others. One hour of light exercise a day, then two—never to 
fatigue, but rather to strengthen growing muscles—can only 
bring good results. Their hearts will soon respond to that 

love of service without which the intellectual or beautiful, 
rich or refined, fail in the most essential element of manhood 
or womanhood.” 

A ffection.—“ But they will have enough to do and to suffer 
in after life. Let them have a good time while they can!” 

Reason.—“ Yes; your blind love gives them a good time 
now at the expense of a good time hereafter,—for themselves 


and all who knowthem. Unless you look and work for the 
permanent happiness, the real good of your children, you 
are wofully faithless to your trust. I do not mean that you 
should make them unhappy this year so that they may be 
happy next year. But you will soon learn that they are really 
happier by being taught that this is a world of human beings 
who are our brothers and sisters—to whom we must be 
kind, respectful, and helpful. By degrees they must know that 
‘ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control,— 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.’ ” 

A ffection.—“ How would you begin such training ?” 

Reason.—“T would make of your home a kindergarten,— 
everything in it objects to study, and every hour an object- 
lesson. Mark off tiny plots of ground (one for each), give 
them little spades and hoes, furnish them with seeds and 
bulbs, help them to plant, and watch the result. Show them 
the rootlets leading down, the leaf-buds pointing up; day by 
day see them unfold together, each plant obeying its law of 
growth, just as each child has its own law, which even the 
parent must respect. Prepare yourself beforehand to tell 
them, in simple language, about the elementary principles of 
botany, and watch through the varying blossoms of the year. 
My word for it, they will begin such a love of out-of-door life 
and of nature, and of the little mother who taught them how 
to observe and study as they will never outgrow. Healthy, 
happy, winsome little creatures, clad in plain clothing so they 
can romp and work unhindered! I see their little bodies and 
minds expanding together as the vines and flowers they learn 
to cherish so carefully.” 

Affection —“ That would all be delightful. I do so long to 
get out of doors. But the time? I cannot spare that.” 

Reason.—“ What is time for? Is it for you to make rich 
dishes to ruin their tender little stomachs? Or is it for you 
to sit and stitch your life away, and neglect the souls of the 
little ones who are so dear? Make your choice now. Either 
clothe them in plain woolen or gingham; give them the best 
fruits and grains and vegetables, neither pastry nor cake ; set 
them little tasks to do; show them how to put their playthings 
and tools in order ; allow them to follow the bent of their own 
desires so they do not injure others; permit no quarreling 
between themselves or disrespect to their elders, on pain of 
expulsion from their paradise for a certain length of time; 
lead them on to observe everything that lives and moves; 
tell them stories to awaken their interest in things; be their 
playmate and confident, as well as mother, and see if the 
roses do not blossom anew on your cheeks as well as theirs. 
Before a light supper, make them clean and sweet; then send 
them to bed to sleep like little angels.” 

A ffection—“ That sounds well; but they would look like 
little savages!” 

Reason.—“ They would look like the children of a sensible 
mother. Then you could teach them to be kind to animals 
by beginning with the insects in their gardens. A frog ora 
toad is an interesting object, a spider is a wonderful insect, 
and they will take delight in studying the habits of all these 
things. Then take the birds, their colors, mode of building 
nests, their eggs, and their young. Do you suppose they 
could ever be cruel in after life if they now learn the ways of 
birds, dogs, horses, and other animals?” 

Affection —*“1 should think not. But one of their play- 
mates seems born with a delight of torturing things. How 
shall I prevent that if either of my boys exhibits such a 
failing?” 

Reason.—“ It would be a good thing to take your boy, if he 
seems incorrigible, and show him what ‘hurting’ means. 
Pinch him on the hand, not in anger, but in order that he 
may see how he makes another suffer. But you must do it in 
the right spirit, and he must understand it. Some children 
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develop late, and require patient watching and working with 
before they realize that they ought to suffer if they inflict 
needless suffering. Do it lovingly. As George Eliot says: 
‘In the man whose childhood has known tender caresses, 
there is a fiber that can be touched to gentle issues.’ Boys 
reared in this way would not be likely to indulge in the bar- 
barity of college hazing. But mere fun and frolic ought not to 
be confounded with cruelty; and when the children’s school- 
room is the mother’s heart, there is little fear of the result.” 

Affection“ Perhaps you are right; but it is so hard to 
deny my children anything they want.” 

Reason.—“ Indulge them in everything at their peril; but 
never cease to enlist their interest in the world in which we 
live. The training of eye and hand will be the best training 
they can have. Carlyle used to say: ‘Would that, when 
young, some one had taught me the names of the grasses 
and constellations!’ Because he never learned how to use 
eye and hand, but lived solely in his intellect and cuddled 
every little ache, he missed the splendor of the changeful 
seasons and all the sights and sounds that might have soothed 
and cheered his morose nature into health. Spite of his 
genius, Carlyle moaned and shrieked in a most unmanly way, 
which a wiser youth would have avoided.” 

Affection.—“ But life is not all connected with the outer, 
visible world. We live in realms of thought and feeling, as 
well as of external nature.” 

Reason.—“ Very true. Talk with your children about the 
lives of noble men and women which they have read to you. 
Show them that sincerity, frankness, honesty, truthfulness, 
integrity, industry and thoroughness of work, respect for the 
rights and feelings of others, and sentiments of reverence for 
superiors, are better than gold or self-indulgence. You have 
always tried to save your eldest child from the penalties of 
his own wrong-doing! That is not safe. If he wants to jump 
out of the window, your impulse is to put a feather-bed under 
to break the fall. That will not do in this universe. Teach 
him that whosoever breaks the law pays the penalty. That 
is true of body, mind, or spirit. At first you will see that he 
does not suffer until he learns how to act. For instance, you 
give him a knife, and watch till he learns how to handle it; a 
slight cut will teach him to beware of a big one. You let him 
climb a tree to a certain heighth; by falling he learns to be 
more cautious when he goes higher.” 

Affection. —“ But my daughter; she must have a different 
training to be womanly.” 

Reason.—“ There is a great deal of cant about that. Will 
she not be as womanly for having a sound body as if she were 
frailand puny? That abounding vitality which enjoys life to 
the full and rises equal to any emergency is the most precious 
bodily possession. Your daughter obeys the same conditions 
that govern health as your boys, or suffers. Pitiless laws of 
existence, independent of your will, crush whatever oppose 
them, and you can no more pinch your daughter’s waist or 
Testrict her exercise to a mincing walk than you can grow 
corn in a footpath. No; guard her with care, but do not dare 
to restrict her freedom. That age has gone by when namby- 
pamby training will rear men and women.” 

A ffection.—“ It will take all my time to carry out your sug- 
gestions.” 

Reason.—“ Not if you turn off your little ones more and 
train them to wait upon themselves. Have them fold and 
lay their clothing in drawers and put everything in order 
that they disarrange. The most abused are those who are 
deprived of natural activity through over-much care. Do not 
forget that habits are formed during the first ten years that 
they will never outgrow.” 

Affection.— “Do you advocate sending them to public 
schools ? ” 


Reason.—“ That depends. It is better to have them find 
their places with others. Children who grow up in small 
private schools, or with governesses, are apt to be little prigs. 
If you expect them to be always kept from the unrefined, you 
had better pack them away in jars wrapped in cotton batting. 
Strength comes from exercise, from self-control, not from 
being pampered. Remember that the safeguard is found in 
the home and those unbroken confidences which should sub- 
sist between parents and children. Sacrifice complicated 
housekeeping and fine dressing to that freshness of feeling, 
which will give you time, patience, and the conditions to live 
very near to your children, and enable you to keep intimate 
friendship with them. That need never degenerate into dis- 
respect. When you do make a law, see that it is obeyed. On 
the whole, public schools are the best if the rooms are not 
over-crowded and unwholesome.” 

Affection —“ How about examinations and the preliminary 
cramming?” 

Reason.—“All wrong. Only a sluggish child can stand 
them uninjured. If you find your boys are nervous and 
worried, take them out of school. The American brain will 
stand no such strain.” 

* * * * * * 

Dora tried to adopt her life to the teachings of wisdom,— 
sometimes with difficulty. It was so hard to deny them 
pleasures! The long absences of their father threw family 
cares into the hands of the mother, which, on the whole, was 
well for all concerned. Mr. Southmayd was inclined to be 
either too lenient or too strict, and a vacillating policy is the 
worst of all. Charlie had started with the certainty that he 
could coax papa into anything, and began to be wayward 
and difficult to manage. The two younger children had learned 
that ““No” meant “ Vo,” and were much more even and 
tractable. Dora was once more able to help her husband, 
which she did for the love of the work and to be near his 
thoughts and plans. Mr. Southmayd was fast becoming one 
of the rising men in Roseville, and business prospered. 

—Hester M. Poole. 
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THE FALLING SNOW. 
The flickering firelight shadows 
On the ceiling come and go, 
While I sit by the darkening casement 
And dreamily watch the snow. 


From measureless realms of ether 
It floats to this barren sphere, 

Down on the leafless forests, 
Down on the meadows drear; 


Drifting among the hedges ; 
Hiding the garden walks, 

The tangle of rain bleached grasses 
And the flower plots’ frozen stalks. 


Falling, still steadily falling, 
Like some river’s ceaseless flow 
Which holds its source in the heavens— 
And the whole world seems but snow. 


And I wish that some magic mantle 
Might drop o’er our lives to-night, 
Hiding our disappointments 
And wearyings from our sight ; 


Hiding our vain ambitions 
And our heart-aches, long and slow, 
As this great world’s frozen bareness 
Is hid by the falling snow. 
—Mary Clark Huntington. 


THE nightingale, if she should sing by day, 

When every goose is cackling, would be thought 

No better a musician than the wren. 

How many things by season season’d are 

To their right praise and true perfection.—Shakespeare. 
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ONOE ONE IS ONE. 
LETTING “THE LORD TAKE CARE OF THE HIGHER NUMBERS.” 


2 HE Christmas holidays were well 
a | 


past, and as Mrs. Burleigh jogged 
the cradle with her foot, and put 
new sleeves in Ethel’s_ night- 
gowns, she sighed a little regret- 
fully as she thought how much 
the filling of the Christmas stock- 
ings had cost; and now she would 
have to pinch the rest of the win- 
ter to make up for it. Here were 
Ethel’s elbows out already, and 
she did not like to ask Erastus 
for another cent. Then the baby 

" settled into his nap, Mrs. Burleigh 
prepared dinner, and her husband came in from the shop and 
the children from sliding. 

“T wish Christmas was coming again next week,” said 
Ethel. 

“T think once a year quite often enough,” replied her 
mother. ‘And yet it is a blessed season for the poor! It 
always does my heart good to hear of the Christmas distribu- 
tions ; [ always wish I could do such things.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” responded her husband, slowly, as 
he filled the children’s plates. “I wish, myself, that the 
spirit of Christmas giving could somehow be made to extend 
through the year. It seems to me I would rather give some 
poor body a good dinner after Christmas than just then. 
There is Miss Jepson, for instance. I saw her in the market 
this morning whea I stopped to order the dinner. She looked 
more pinched and prim than ever, if that is possible ; and she 
bought five cents’ worth of liver and two sausages. Of course 
she goes over to Rowland to eat Thanksgiving dinner with 
her Cousiir Jared and his wife, but she never goes anywhere 
else. I believe it would be a good thing to ask her over here 
to dinner or tea once in a while.” 

“That makes me think of something Arthur Parker was 
talking about on the pond to-day,” said Theo, the eldest 
child. “ His father heard about it at a ministers’ meeting. It 
is something about every one trying to influence ten other 
people to be good, or doing something for them,—like asking 
them to dinner. Arthur could explain it beautifully, and it is 
called ‘Ten times one is ten.’ ” 

Mrs. Burleigh looked up from cutting meat and mashing 
potatoes for Ethel, and pushed the spoon-holder farther be- 
yond baby’s eager grasp. 

“Dear me, Erastus, how in the world could I invite people 
to dinner or tea, even if we could afford the expense? It is 
all I can do to get the meals as it is, with nobody to do a 
hand’s turn but myself. And ten people! Mrs. Parker keeps 
two servants, and has only one child, and he in the grammar 
school! She has plenty of time for ‘ Ten times one is ten.’ ” 

“That is the end of the table,” piped up Fred, aged seven. 
“The beginning is ‘Once one is one.’ You ought to say 
that first.” 

Everybody laughed, as we elders do when the children in- 
terject their little remarks into our wise conversation and we 
think they do not uaderstand ; but oftentimes their innocence 
reaches farther than our wisdom. 

“There you have it!” said Mr. Burleigh, nodding at his 
wife. “ Fred, it is a great thing to know your multiplication 
table. Amelia, we can’t do ‘Ten times one is ten,’ but per- 
haps Miss Jepson will be our ‘ Once one is one.’” And Mr. 
Burleigh picked up his hat and passed out. 

“That is just like aman!” thought Mrs. Burleigh, as she 


piled the plates together. “As if I could ask Miss Jepson in 
here at any time! The baby would be sure to take that very 
day to cut a new tooth, and I couldn’t even ask her to tea 
without sponge-cake and custard, at the very least. She 
would expect it, of course. And what would she think to 
come right in here—into the midst of the children’s litter 
and din?” 

As she sat at her sunny window—sewing—that afternoon, 
Miss Jepson went by, with her old black shawl drawn tightly 
around her meager shoulders, and the same rusty-black straw 
bonnet, with its limp ties, which she had worn for years. 

“She does look forlorn!” thought Mrs. Burleigh. “It 
must be lonely for her to sit in that one room and make 
button-holes day after day. To be sure, she owns that little 
house; but she has nothing else except what she earns. I 
wish I could ask her in to just what we have ourselves; but I 
am afraid she would feel I had not ‘made company’ of her. 
Still, poor as we are, it must be better than what she has at 
home. I have a great mind to try it.” 

By and by Miss Jepson came back down the street, and, 
just before she reached the gate, Mrs. Burleigh made an 
errand out to the front door to bring in Fred’s sled, which he 
had left square across the walk, while he trotted off on some 
boyish errand. Miss Jepson looked up with her little half 
smile, and slightly paused as if longing for a friendly saluta- 
tion. Mrs. Burleigh’s heart warmed to her at once. 

“How do you do, Miss Jepson?” called she, cheerily. 
“You see what we mothers find to fill up our time.” And 
she shook the snow off a little red mitten that lay beside the 
sled. Perhaps the mate was on Fred’s hand; perhaps not. 

“ Fred does kite ’round consider’ble, don’t he?” responded 
Miss Jepson, cordially. ‘ He always makes me think of my 
little brother Jimmie,—just so full of life and fun,—and all 
you said to him in at one ear and out of the other; but Jim- 
mie made a smart man, too,” and a shade passed over the 
worn face. 

Mrs. Burleigh knew that James Jepson, youngest of the 
large family of which the angular spinster before her had 
been the eldest, had been the pride and delight of his sister's 
heart from the time she took him out of her dying mother’s 
arms until word had been brought her that he had fallen 
bravely at Chancellorsville ; and then the sister, who had 
borne up bravely under loss of kindred and property, 
gave up all at once, and settled into a grim, silent, elderly 
woman. 

Mrs. Burleigh spoke out impulsively. 

“Won't you come in and sit awhile, Miss Jepson?” said 
she, kindly. 

“ Well, I don’t know but I will,” replied the spinster; and 
she came up the walk and into the cozy room which served 
for dining-room and sitting-room in one, with its little strew 
of toys and picture-books, and open sewing-machine, with 
Ethel’s cut-out gingham aprons piled up on one end. The 
mending-basket stood there with its obvious indications of 
the presence of children, so different from Miss Jepson’s own 
prim, orderly room, with everything at its proper angle, and 
not so much as a canary to scatter seed about. 

“ Lay off your bonnet, and draw up to the stove,” said Mrs. 
Burleigh, hospitably, resuming her low rocker, and taking up 
some sewing. The baby crept to Miss Jepson’s feet, pulled 
up by her chair, and pounded her knee with his small fist to 
attract attention. 


“You pretty little thing!” said she, taking him into her . 


lap, to his mother’s great astonishment. When, in a moment 
or two, he squirmed down and crept away on some baby im- 
pulse known only to himself, Miss Jepson took the mending- 
basket into her lap and drew a thimble from her pocket. 
“Nothing seems so folksy to me as a mending-basket,” 
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said she, pulling Theo’s stocking over her hand. “ Mother 
and I used to have such good times over ours, years ago.” 

How fast her practised fingers reduced the pile in that 
basket ! 

“There,” said she, replacing the missing string on baby’s 
bib; “ I don’t know when I’ve taken a stitch fora child before, 
and it has done me good, I do believe. I’ve kept mother’s old, 
big basket all these years, and it looks more like her than 
anything else I’ve got.” 

Mrs. Burleigh rose and substituted a white cloth for the red 
one on the dining-table, which occupied the center of the table. 

“ How short the afternoons are!” said she. “ You must 
have a cup of my tea, Miss Jepson ;” and she clattered the 
cups and plates hospitably as she brought them from the 
closet. She brought out light, fresh bread, new gingerbread 
(brown and spicy), cheese on a plate like a green leaf—the 
children wanted something on that plate every day, it was so 
pretty —a little brown and white platter of cold meat (be- 
cause Mr. Burleigh liked something hearty), opened a glass 
jar of peaches, and that was all. It was only every-day fare 
—such as they always had—after all, and she wondered if she 
had laid herself open to criticism by inviting company with- 
out first making ready. 

The children came in with their rattling tongues and little 
clatter of getting off rubbers and coats and mittens, hushed 
somewhat at the sight of the unusual visitor. Mr. Burleigh 
came in with his cordial hand-shake and hearty welcome, and 
then tea was ready. 

How pleasant it all was to the poor, lonely woman! It 
was a long time since she had enjoyed anything so much as 
that simple family meal, for the cousin who always invited 
her to Thanksgiving dinner had no children, and, as Mr. 
Burleigh had said, she never went elsewhere. He escorted 
her down the street to the little cottage of which she only 
used two rooms, except in the heat of summer, when the 
cooking-stove was moved in the “out-room.” She let herself 
in, hung up her bonnet and shawl in the little entry, and sat 
down in the old wooden rocker, with its cushion of red and 
blue woolen patchwork, before the stove, which emitted a 
rosy gleam as soon as she opened the drafts and poked it 
a bit. 

“Well, Amanda Jepson,” said she to herself, “I don’t 
know when you’ve taken a whole afternoon to visit your 
neighbors before. It was just as well, though, seeing Fergu- 
son wouldn’t have any button-holes till to-morrow, and then 
he’ll send them down by the boy. The Burleighs are bright 
and cheerful, that’s a fact ; the children fly ’round just as ours 
used to. I had a real good time, anyway, and I’d like to pass 
iton. Wonder if I couldn’t now!” 

She glanced round the room. The floor had a warm rag 
carpet, the lounge was gay with a cover and cushion of big- 
flowered calico, a covered sink was in one corner, and a little 
stand between the windows held the Bible and almanac, while 
the rush-bottomed chairs, ranged round the walls, stood up as 
stiff as soldiers on parade. 

“T’ll invite Widow Parkinson,” soliloquized Miss Jepson. 
“She’s as lonesome as I be, and I don’t know but lonesomer. 
Parkinson wa’nt one to set the river afire when he was alive, 
but she always seemed to set store by him, too, and the chil- 
dren all died when they was little. She ain’t got much of 
this world’s substance, any more than I have, and I guess not 
as much, finally. I’d have to do a little cooking beforehand. 
Taint with me as ’tis with Mrs. Burleigh. Of course, with so 
Many children, she has to keep cooked up, and so she’s 
always ready if a body comes in unexpected.” 

If she had only known Mrs. Burleigh’s trepidation lest she 
Was not as ready as she should have been! In the morning 


the end of the table and sat down to a slice of toast and a 
cup of weak tea. 

“T’ll ask Widow Parkinson to tea this very day,” said she. 
“T declare, I don’t know when I’ve so much as turned up the 
leaf of this table for a meal’s victuals. I’ll set the table out 
and turn up doth leaves, just for looks’ sake. I’m glad now 
Cousin Jared’s wife would put in that little jar of plums when 
I came home. And I'll make some sugar drop-cakes. I 
haven’t made any for years ; not since those I sent to Jimmie 
with his stockings and mittens when Colonel Knox came 
home on furlough and offered to carry little parcels back. 
Jimmie wrote back how good they tasted, and how I must 
have a lot baked when he came home. But it wasn’t so to be; 
that was the last letter that ever I had. But I’ll make some 
of those identical cakes to-day. I won’t get any dinner, and 
then I’ll have that dried beef for supper. I'll shave it up this 
morning, and then to-night I’ll frizzle it, and toss up a few 
biscuit ; and I hope it’ll relish.” 

When the boy came with the bundle from the tailor, she 
despatched him with a note to Widow Parkinson, requesting 
the favor of her company that afternoon. She came early, 
urged by curiosity as to the reason of so unwonted a pro- 
ceeding. 

“Why, Amandy Jepson!” was her salutation; “has any- 
thing happened ye? I hurried up along as soon as I could, 
for I didn’t know but ye’d been took sick, or burnt ye, or 
something.” 

“No, Maria, I haint,” said Miss Jepson ; “ but, somehow, it 
seemed so lonesome here all by myself, I thought I’d send 
out for company. So take off your things and draw up to the 
fire, and, by and by, we’ll have a good cup o’ tea to chirk us 
up a bit.” 

Nothing loth, Widow Parkinson sat down on the other side 
of the cheery cooking-stove, and unrolled her work,—some 
plain sewing for the busy mother of a growing family. 

“Do you get enough to do this winter, Maria?” asked her 
hostess. 

“Well, much as ever. I take anything I can get: carpet 
rags to cut and sew, bed comforts to make, or children’s stock- 
ings to knit,—anything that’s honest and wants a needle to 
it. I’ve been makin’ carpets and sheets and pillow-cases for 
Waters’s store. He’s furnishin’ the new hotel. But that’s 
over now, and I don’t know what’ll be next. If it wa’nt for 
the rent, and coal bein’ so high, I could manage to get 
enough to eat, I guess, and I don’t need no gre’t o’ clo’se. 
Parkinson, he worked hard to get me a_ sewin’-machine 
when he see he wa’nt goin’ to last; but I’ve got to give up 
my room, and I don’t know where I'll house the machine, or 
my head, either. Mis’ Elder’s son has writ to say he’s 
a-comin’ home to live. He’s got a job up in the wooden- 
ware shop, and he’s bringin’ a wife; so they'll want that 
room, of course. He’s a likely young man, by all tell, and, 
if he’s got as nice a wife as I should judge from the piece 
she writ in the letter,—as lovin’ and dutiful as ever you 
see !—his mother’s goin’ to see good days yet. But that 
don’t help me none, as I see.” 

“ Well, Maria, I wouldn’t worry about it; there’ll be some 

place provided,” said Miss Jepson, as she rose to make her 

biscuits. A new and daring scheme had entered her mind, 

but she shut her lips tightly over it. 

“T’ll sleep on it,” she thought. “ Mother always said, 

‘Sleep bringeth counsel,’ and I’ve proved it a true saying, 

time and again.” 

So intent had the two women been upon their talk and 

their work, that they had not noticed the gathering snow- 

storm until now. 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Parkinson in a dismayed tone. 


she thought of the subject again as she spread a napkin over 


“ Never mind,” said Miss Jepson, cheerfully. “‘ We'll have 
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our supper, and, if it don’t hold up, you can stay all night. I 
should admire to have you.” 

They moved the table over by the stove, lighted the lamp, 
and thoroughly enjoyed their supper. The tea was kept hot 
on the stove within easy reach, the biscuit were light beyond 
compare, the little meat dish was savory, and the sugar-cakes 
crisp, while Miss Jepson felt an added glory from Cousin 
Jared’s wife’s delicious plums. 

“T’m proper glad you are here, Maria,” said she: “for I’m 
always lonesome in a storm, for all I’ve lived so many years 
alone.” 

“So am I,” said the widow; “for my troubles seem twice 
as big when the wind howls, and I sit there all alone, with 
not even a cat to speak to.” 

They washed the dishes in company, and, as the storm 
grew worse, Mrs. Parkinson gave up the idea of going home, 
and it could not be denied they felt a sense of comfort and 
companionship neither had experienced for a long time. 
After they had retired in the cozy bedroom, opening directly 
out of the “living room,” Miss Jepson remained awake for a 
long time, turning over in her mind the matter which had 
occurred to her in the afternoon. 

“ T’ll do it,” said she to herself, at Jast. “We are told the 
Lord ‘ setteth the solitary in families,’ and one ain’t a family 
no way you can fix it,” and then she went to sleep. 

“ Maria,” said she at breakfast the next morning, “it has 
been borne in upon me the past night that the best thing you 
can do is to come up here and live altogether. Here we are, 
two poor, lonesome bodies, with no one to do a hand’s turn 
for us, except what a neighbor might do out of charity, if we 
were sick! I own this place, and we could halve the expense 
of food and fuel. and both be more comfortable.” 

Mrs. Parkinson burst into tears. 

“It’s just what I’ve been longing for,” said she. “I’ve 
often envied you this place,—all your own,—and such a place 
for a flower-bed in front, and a grape-vine would grow up in 
no time over that little south piazza, and most anybody would 
give you a cutting for the asking.” 

“So they would,” said Miss Jepson, admiringly; “and I 
never thought of it! You’re a master hand for flowers, and 
your plants would flourish in that west window beautifully.” 

So the matter was settled. Miss Jepson, who was nothing 
if not energetic, would brook no delay, and the moving was 
accomplished at once. Mr. Burleigh, on his way home to 
dinner, was just in time to help carry in the sewing-machine 
and assist in removing the voluminous wrappings from the 
cherished plants. 

“This is a hearty sight,” said he, looking around. “It is 
the most sensible thing you could do.” 

“And I never should have thought of it,” said Miss Jepson, 
“if your wife hadn't asked me to tea night before last.” 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Burleigh to his wife, “ our ‘Once one 
is one’ has already become ‘ Twice one is two,’” and he told 
her all about it. 

“The very next is ‘ Three times one are three,’ ” said Fred, 
oracularly. 

“ Perhaps that will come, too,” said his father, laughingly. 
And it really did. 


* * * * * * 


Miss Jepson and Mrs. Parkinson were as comfortable as 
possible all winter. The cost of living was lessened for each. 
The housekeeping was comfort now where it was drudgery 
before, and it became worth while for each to take her turn 
in preparing savory little dishes, that cost next to nothing, 
when there was some one to share and to praise. 

When the snow was gone and the grass began to grow 
green again, Miss Jepson called on the Burleighs one night 
just after tea. 


“T have come,” she began, “ to ask your opinion on a little 
matter Maria and I had in our minds. What do you think of 
our taking Beulah Merrill? There don’t seem to be any one 
else to do it, though Mr. Merrill’s son by his first wife did 
write to say we could send her out there to Kansas by ex- 
press. Said his wife felt the need of some one to help take 
care of the twins; and if she kites hither and yon as much as 
she did when she was on here two years ago, I should think 
likely she did. But it ain’t borne in upon me, nor yet upon 
Maria, that it would be any fitting place for Beulah. She’s a 
sensible little thing for ten year old, and as biddable a child 
as ever was. Maria and I were in there consider’ble, off and 
on, when her mother was sick, and we took to Beulah, and 
she to us.” 

“She will be a great comfort to you,” said Mr. Burleigh, 
“if you can compass the expense. Is there anything left 
after the funeral is paid for?” 

“Well, we’ve studied it all out. There’s the interest of 
her father’s life insurance comes to about forty dollars a year. 
And I’ve got good things that were our girls’ laid by, and 
some of my own that I haven’t felt like wearing late years; 
but they’ve been taken care of, and they’ll come out like new. 
There is one blue merino, that was my sister Ellen’s, that I've 
got all pictured out in my mind just how it will look on Beu- 
lah. And there’s the room out of our bedroom that I’ve 
always used fora lumber room! There’s two windows and a 
good closet in it, and, between us, we can furnish it. Mrs. 
Gilman says we are real presumptuous to think of it; but I 
told her I’d fetched up five younger than I was, and I wasn’t 
but seventeen when I begun. And they were all likely young 
men and women, and church members, every one, when the 
Lord saw fit to take ’em, one after another! And now Maria’s 
and mine are all dead and gone; and here is Beulah, set right 
down in our path,—seems so,—and I believe the Lord put her 
there for a sign and a token that we are to take her in and do 
for her.” 

“So do I,” said Mr. Burleigh, heartily ; “ and, if you under- 
take it, there will be a way provided to carry it through.” 

“To tell the plain truth, Mrs. Burleigh,” said the spinster, 
“T’ve been hankering to do for a child ever since I over- 
hauled your mending-basket that day last winter. I expect 
Maria and I will act like a child with a new doll; but, if folks 
see fit to laugh at us, why, they can. We are going to make 
little Beulah laugh if we can; she’s been sober long enough. 
And it’s all owing to your offering me a share of just what you 
had, without making any extra fuss, that day when I was so 
blue and lonesome, partly with the work not being ready and 
partly with living alone, till I was as cold as an iceberg, and 
about as much use in the world! So, if Beulah turns out 
well, you can take part of the credit; for it was that cup of 
tea, that I hadn’t heart to go home and make for myself, that 
thawed me out.” 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Burleigh, when they were alone, “ we 
will always remember with Fred, after this, that the beginning 
of the table is ‘Once one is one,’ and we’ll let the Lord take 
care of the higher numbers.” 

—H. Annette Poole. 
Say not to-morrow! To-day is but your own 
To parcel as you will, 
For who can tell that when the day has flown 
He shall be living still. 
Oh, blest is he whose daily balance sheet 
Brings perfect work to view, 


When closing day leaves no task incomplete 
For other hands to do. 


To-morrow’s but a Jack o’ lantern sprite 
That flees the laggard’s clasp ; 

To-day’s the power whose hand of gracious might 
Holds Fortune in its grasp.—Charles S. O' Neil. 
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IN THE SICK ROOM.—VI. 


FEEDING THE SICK. 


N serious illness the sufferer must rely 

chiefly if not entirely upon liquid 
food to sustain strength. It is im- 
portant that the nurse should know 
how to give it as skilfully as possible 
to avoid unnecessary fatigue to the 
patient. The utmost skill and care 
in the preparation of the food will be 
thrown away if the invalid cannot be 
induced to take enough of it to nour- 
ish him properly, and the nurse fails 
in her first duty who does not devise 
means by which this shall be ac- 
complished. When the head cannot 
be raised from the pillow a bent 
glass tube can be used to draw the fluid into the mouth. 
If the end is raised a little as it is removed not a drop need 
be spilled. Where there is delirium a piece of rubber tubing 
may be substituted for this glass, as the sufferer might break 
the tube and swallow a fragment of it. Feeding cups of dif- 
ferent shapes are sold with and without spouts. In using 
them be careful to regulate the flow of liquid, that it does not 
come too fast. When it is necessary to feed with a spoon, see 
that there is not a drop in the bottom of it, put it well in the 
mouth and empty the contents slowly. Always place a nap- 
kin under the chin to catch chance drops and dry the lips 
gently with it after the food is given. When the invalid is 
stronger and desires to drink from a cup, the nurse should 
pass her left hand under the pillow and raise the head on it, 
holding it at a comfortable angle, while with her right she 
grasps the cup, adjusting it so the liquid will flow easily but 
not too fast. 

A very sick person must be fed at least as often as once in 
two hours, about four ounces, or half an ordinary teacupful, 
being given at atime. If he is taking milk and beef tea they 
may be alternated, one ration of beef tea being given to two 
of milk. It is safer to err on the side of too much than too 
little nourishment. If it does not cause nausea, flatulence, 
vomiting or diarrhea, it is being digested and is doing good. 
When the stomach is sensitive the feeding becomes a matter 
of great difficulty. Lime water should be mixed with the milk 
in the proportion of four tablespoonfuls to the pint and it 
should be given ice cold. Try one teaspoonful, if that is re- 
tained follow it in fifteen minutes with another, gradually in- 
creasing the quantity. -If it is rejected, wait for half an hour 
and try again. In diarrhoea, the milk should be heated to the 
boiling point and then allowed to stand until cold before being 
used. Except when in a stupor from exhaustion, as some- 
times occurs in typhoid fever, an invalid should not be wak- 
ened to be fed. During a long sleep food should be prepared 
in readiness to be given at once on waking. A convalescent 
should take some light nourishment, as a glass of warm milk 
the last thing at night. Persons who are very ill should be 
fed in the early morning, from three o’clock until five. The 
powers of life are then at their lowest ebb and ought to be 
reinforced. If necessary, an extra covering must be added to 
the bed and a hot water bottle put to the feet. 

In feeding a helpless patient with solid food it should be 
cut into mouthfuls of a convenient size and fed slowly, ample 
time being allowed for it to be masticated and swallowed with 
ease before offering the next. Nothing is more likely to take 
away the appetite of a weak person than to be hurried in eat- 
ing. It should be remembered to bring salt with the food if 
it is liked, to offer a drink at intervals, and to anticipate every 


In almost all diseases cold water and ice are permitted to 
be freely given. It is best not to ice the water when it can 
be avoided. If it is put into a stone pitcher, or jar covered 
on the outside with a coarse cloth kept constantly wet, it will 
be sufficiently cooled by evaporation. A delirious, or uncon- 
scious person should be given a spoonful of water frequently 
if it can be swallowed, if not the lips should be moistened. 
There may be the sensation of thirst although there is no 
power to express the want. 

Small pieces of ice can be chipped off a block by pressing 
the point of a stout pin near the edge of a lump; fragments 
will break off in the direction of the grain. They keep best 
in a covered dish with a strainer, like a butter dish, which al- 
lows the water to drain away as the ice melts. A piece of 
netting tied over a cup and hollowed in the middle to hold 
the lumps will answer. The cup should be covered with 
several folds of newspaper to exclude the air. 

When stimulant is ordered, the exact quantity to be given 
in twelve hours must be ascertained and divided into equal 
doses, to be given every hour, or more often as circumstances 
may require. If whiskey or brandy is given, an equal part of 
water should be added unless some other preparation is ex- 
expressly ordered. A strong dose of stimulant is more ef- 
fectual than the same quantity diluted. 

If a sick person expresses a strong desire for some article 
of food it should be mentioned to the doctor. These crav- 
ings are often nature’s way of indicating that the system lacks 
some constituent that the desired food is rich in. 

In giving stimulant or nourishment to a delirious or insen- 
sible person, wet the lips gently with the tip of the spoon; if 
this does not induce the mouth to open, insert the little finger 
at the corner of the lips and draw the cheek gently away from 
the teeth; pour in the liquid slowly and it will trickle into the 
mouth between the interstices of the teeth. Watch to see 
that one spoonful is swallowed before giving another. If this 
does not succeed, close the nostrils with one hand and the 
mouth will be opened to breathe. Sometimes the nourishment 
has to be given through a tube put down the throat, or by an 
enema, but in these cases the doctor will direct the operation. 

The difference between a tardy and a rapid convalescence 
depends very often upon the nourishment. A slight indiges- 
tion, a little diarrhoea may bring back the worst symptoms of 
the disease. As much food as can be properly digested is re- 
quired to repair the waste caused by illness; but it must be 
taken in smaller quantities and at shorter intervals than if the 
person were in health. A warm drink should be given at 
least as early as six o’clock in the morning, a light breakfast 
at nine, lunch at twelve, dinner at three, tea at six, and a 
supper rivaling the breakfast at nine; after which hour no 
invalid should be out of bed. A glass of milk or a cup of 
cocoa must be put where it can be taken in the night if it is 
needed. Neither tea nor coffee should be given at night for 
fear of causing wakefulness. The tray of a convalescent 
should be arranged to tempt the eye as well as the palate. 
When the appetite is languid and capricious no means must 
be neglected to awaken the desire for food. The napkin must 
be spotless, the china pretty, the glass and silver shining. 
Soup should be served in a hot cup with tiny squares of toast, 
bread cut into delicate slices divided into four, butter rolled 
into tiny balls with the grooved paddles sold for the purpose, 
and tomatoes sliced with bits of ice laid amongst them. What- 
ever is cooked should be very hot, brought from the kitchen 
in a hot, covered dish set over a bowl of boiling water. Fruit 
and creams, jellies, etc., should be very cold, just taken off 
the ice ; only a small quantity of each viand should be served. 
It is better to replenish the dish than to run the risk of dis- 
gusting by offering too much at once. 


want as far as is possible. 


—Elisabeth Robinson Scovil. 
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THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPER ON HER TRAVELS. 


LittLE THINGS WorRtTH ATTENDING To. 


7 UT,” some reader will exclaim, “ the home 
is the place for the good housekeeper!” 
And we admit that it is, and yet in these 
railway days there are few women to 
whose lot it does not fall sometime or 
other to make a journey. The husband 
is called away on business, and, looking 
at the pale, anxious face of his wife, he 
concludes to take her with him and make 
the journey as much of a pleasure trip as 
may be. Some near relative is ill or 
dying, and the housekeeper must leave 
all and go to the sick bed. ‘Che doctor 
(alas, how often, in these days of over- 
work!) prescribes complete rest or change for husband, son 
or daughter, and the house mother is the one who must go 
with the invalid. Or the long needed vacation comes to her 
at last and she is free to go out into the world to take in new 
ideas that will make all the household happier on her return. 

To many women a journey is a treat, a real pleasure ; to 
others a necessary evil, a time to be lived through as best it 
may in order that the destination may be reached and the 
pleasure begin. If to such anxious ones these few hints bring 
any help they will not have been written down in vain. 

Although we are not snails and do not take our houses with 
us, except mentally in worrying over what will become of 
them in our absence, still there is a kind of housekeeping 
that should not be neglected when we travel,—a keeping of 
possessions in orde: that adds greatly to our comfort. 

We will take it for granted that the housekeeper knows of 
her journey some little time beforehand and can begin be- 
times to make her preparations. The first thing to do is to 
go over closets and bureau drawers to see that nothing she in- 
tends to take with her has been put away unwashed or un- 
mended, that no alterations are needed in the clothing, 
nothing missing or mislaid. Next comes the sewing table,— 
threads, silks, buttons, pieces of the dresses that she expects 
to take with her, must be collected and put in a work-box or 
basket, or, better still, in an old-fashioned round work-bag 
with a running’ string; this can be packed in a corner and 
takes up little room. I know a lady who has several such 
bags made of the gayest plain colors—yellow, scarlet, grezen— 
that she may see them at once when the trunk is opened, 
without a hunt. In one she puts threads, silks, tapes; in 
another, hooks and eyes, buttons, pieces etc.; in a third, 
wools, always keeping the same kind of article in the same 
colors. 

One thing very important to be done in good time is to 
have a thorough going over of the medicine closet. There is 
no better traveling companion than a small medicine case. 
The vial cases used by homeeopathic physicians may be 
bought in any large city for about $1.50, with the bottles 
empty; they may then be filled with those things that the 
traveler needs, and plainly labeled. All simple remedies 
that are in use in the household should be found there, in 
quantity at least enough for one dose. No one knows what 
suffering may be spared by having some simple remedy at 
hand at the first moment instead of having to wait hours 
for it. I often think of an old Irish coachman whom I 
once asked to wait for me while I ran back to the house for 
something forgotten, as I was starting on a journey. He 
looked at me a moment and said, “Have you money?” 
“Yes,” I replied. “Then never mind the things, you can 
buy them.” But it is not true ; many things are needed just 
when they are unobtainable, and among these medicines are 


to be reckoned. It is well to have the case small enough to 
go into the hand-bag, both to avoid shaking and also to have 
it convenient should sudden need arise. Who does not 
remember the kind old lady with the eye-stone in Leslie 
Goldwaite’s journey, who was able to give so much comfort to 
her young fellow travelers ? 

A great convenience for packing is a shoe-wrap. One 
should have as many of them as there are pairs of boots and 
slippers to go. It is simply a square of brown holland or 
stout gray silesia, half a yard each way. A 
narrow hem is made all round and feather- 
stitched with a darker or lighter color. At 
one corner is firmly sewn on to the outside 
a yard of braid or tape in such a way that 
when stretched out one end goes beyond 
the diagonally opposite corner of the square. 
The shoes are then laid together, soles out, 
near the diagonal corner and then rolled 
tightly, the other two corners being turned in ; the one where 
the tape is sewn remains outside and the tape may then be 
wound round and round and firmly tied. The shoes never 
come out and they take up half the room in packing that 
they would wrapped in paper or put in loosely. 

There are good packers and bad packers and those who 
throw everything in helter-skelter, who cannot be called 
packers at all. The good ones are doubtless born so, yet 
much may be learned from experience. I began to travel 
when eight months old and every year since then have seen 
or done packing. My father was renowned as a packer, and 
as soon as I could toddle it was my delight to stand by and to 
hand the various articles to him. 

The hardest packing is the leaving home when the many 
things needed are scattered all over the house. If the trav- 
eler has several days for preparation it is well to take one 
corner of the room where the trunks stand and there to 
accumulate the clothing and other things that are to be car- 
ried. Everything being ready the work begins. First lay at 
the bottom of the trunk a cloth or towel, and then put in first 
shoes, books and other hard and heavy articles. Try to keep 
an even layer, filling up cracks and corners with stockings, 
woolen undervests and other small objects that may be rolled 
up tight without injury. Dress skirts should be folded the 
length of the trunk, and that they may not appear crumpled 
when taken out should have a roll of newspaper laid in the 
folds. Hats and bonnets go of course in the tray or box. 
They may have laces, neck frills, gloves and worsted hoods 
laid inside and around them, but no heavy thing should come 
near them. 

After the trunks comes the hand-bag or valise, and here let 
me warn the inexperienced traveler to leave only the neces- 
saries for this; enough articles will probably be found after 
the trunks are locked and there is no time to open them, to 
fill up the bag. 

A dressing-bag is a great convenience. The simpler the 
better, It may be made of coarse, brown holland or kitchen 
toweling, and be as pretty as one could wish, with light 
braid, feather-stitching and cross-stitched initials. It should 
have pockets for comb, brushes, hair-pins, a little leaf of 
flannel sewed on for needles and pins, and should contain 
sleeve and glove buttons, thimble, thread, a boot buttoner 
and pair of scissors, besides such other things as would 
readily occur to any one on looking at her dressing table. It 
is easiest to roll it together lengthwise and tie with tapes 
sewed on to the back. It is an excellent plan to put every- 
thing in its place in the dressing-bag some days before leav- 
ing home and to use it as if already traveling, then anything 
needed can be easily supplied. 

Then if the family or party is large, an umbrella bag is very 
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useful. It is simply a narrow bag of brown linen or silesia as 
jong as the umbrella covers. It is bound with braid at both 
ends, which are open, and tied with braid at the top and mid- 
dle, or fastened with a light strap. In it are put all the 
umbrellas and parasols and canes. The round linen shawl 
covers so much in use now are also very convenient. 

A good traveler, if alone, will not have more than she can 
carry. When the party is large it is well to make a commu- 
nity of effects and give one bundle in charge of each member, 
who will always be responsible for the same thing. 

It requires a good deal of skill to make a presentable roll 
of wraps. It should be done in this way: The strap being 
first laid on the floor or bed, the largest and heaviest shawl 
should be folded the required width and left its full length 
and laid lengthwise on the straps. On this the other shawls 
and jackets, smoothly folded, are laid, allowing the under one 
to project at least afoot at one end. At the other end the 
little articles that must go in are placed, and beginning there 
the bundle is rolled as tightly as possible away from the per- 
son, the piece of the under shawl that was left projecting 
making the lap-over. 

We will suppose the last good-byes are said, the luncheon 
that was left on the hall table has been brought out, the new 
veil is tied on, and the housekeeper has finally left home. At 
the station there will be the checks and tickets to care for, 
and these should always be kept in the same place, be it 
purse, outside pocket or bag or some other convenient recep- 
tical. Then there will be no frights, no worrying, no exclaim- 
ing, “There comes the conductor, and I haven’t an idea 
where my ticket is!’’ Every one has seen the turning out of 
pockets, the disturbing of fellow passengers, the looking 
under seats and through bags, and the shamefacedness of 
the foolish virgin when at last the ticket is discovered in 
her glove ! 

The trunk keys, too, should have their own place and must 
be looked after before leaving home. Never shall I forget a 
short voyage that I ‘made once with a friend. It was hot, 
summer weather but we knew that on the ocean we should 
find it cool. The first part of the journey was made in 
our thin clothing, and as I had a convenient sized hat-box 
that we could have in our stateroom, I had persuaded my 
friend to put her thick dress and sea wraps in with mine. 
Hardly were we over the bar when a thunder storm came 
on and the thermometer dropped down fifteen degrees in 
no time. We went below to change our clothing when to 
my distress no keys were to be found; I had left them on 
the dressing table at home! A fellow-passenger was at last 
discovered who could open the box but his key would not 
lock it again. . 

The journey being over and the first resting place reached 
comes the unpacking. Now it will be seen if brains have 
been used in filling the trunks and all possible contingencies 
foreseen. We will hope so, and that the tired traveler will 
find all she needs without diving to the bottom of even one 
trunk. Now the housekeeping talent will come into play; 
everything that is left out of the trunk for future use will be 
put as nearly as possible in the same position in the strange 
room that it would occupy in the familiar bed-chamber at 
home. If handkerchiefs are usually kept in the left hand 
corner of the upper bureau drawer, in they go in the same 
place in the hotel bureau. Thus no time is lost in looking for 
things ; we know by instinct where to go to find everything 
and our tired heads are saved worry and trouble. But one 
caution, on leaving this temporary resting place: Don’t rely 
on “feeling sure” that a certain drawer or closet has not 
been opened. If the owner put nothing in there, perhaps the 
chambermaid did, and there is no thought so comforting, 
when seated in the train again, as to reflect that every spot 


has been examined before the room was left and that nothing 
remains behind. 

One lesson the good traveler soon learns, and that is if 
there be the least chance of leaving a place during the day to 
pack away everything that is not needed when she gets up in 
the morning, then she can go out with a light heart to the last 
sight-seeing or shopping. Never shall I forget my first day in 
Germany. I had left the room in a chaotic state of confusion 
after a hasty toilette in the morning, knowing that we were to 
leave at noon. We visited the grand cathedral and a famous 
church, and then there were some things to be bought that 
could only be obtained in that town. The shops were farther 
off than we thought, and coming back we missed our way. 
What visions of combs and brushes lying about, of unfolded 
nightdress and unrolled up slippers haunted my brain as I 
strove to find our way through the narrow, crooked streets! 
And when at last the hotel was r:ached it was five minutes 
before twelve, the trunks had gone and the landlord informed 
us that the first bell of the steamer that lay puffing at the foot 
of the garden had rung. What hurrying and worrying were 
crowded into those few minutes till we were safely on board 
and could draw a long breath! It was an unforgetable 
lesson. After that toilette bag and slippers and nightgown 
were always ready and, if possible, the shawls strapped up ;— 
then, and not till then, we went out to buy the last memento, 
to take our last look at some wonder that we might never 
see again. 

You may call these little things, and so they are, but I can 
assure you on the word of one who has traveled much, that 
they are worth attending to, and that they will bring a 
measure of comfort and contentment to even the unwilling 
traveler. Put these hints in practice and may your every 


journey be a happy one. 
—Marie Gozzaldi. 
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THE LONG, LONG AGO. 


The short winter day is drawing swift to a close 
With the sigh of a storm in the air, 

And the oak tree makes moan as it feels the chill breath 
On its limbs lying naked and bare. 

Poor old tree! from my window I hear its complaint— 
See its limbs as they toss to and fro, 

While memory goes back to the days always fair— 
The days of the long, long ago. 


Like the ghosts of dead storms in their silent approach, 
Now the snow-flakes go skurrying by, 

And night, the black mourner, comes after a-pace, 
While she spreads her dark pall in the sky. 

There’s no gleam up above whence the sunlight hath fled, 
There’s no gift in that pale hanging bow, 

But the sun always shone in the days that are sped, 
In the days of the long, long ago. 


*Neath the oak tree we lingered that fair summer time, 
*Till the sun had gone down in the West, 

And the soft evening breeze ’mid the leaves overhead 
Lulled the birds and the crickets to rest. 

*Till the stars lit the sky and afar in the East 
Hung suspended the moon’s silver bow, 

But the stars and the moonbeams will never more gleam 
With the light of the long, long ago. 


Oh, my God! from the desolate winter around 
Lift the veil of this shadowy woe ! 
Bring me back but one moment the light that is dead, 


With my love of the long, long ago. : 
—Adelaide Preston. 


REASON was given to curb our headstrong will, 

And yet but shows a weak physician’s skill ; 

Gives nothing while the raging fit doth last, 

But stays to cure it when the worst is past, 

Reason’s a staff for age when nature’s gone; 

But youth is strong enough to stand alone.—Drvden. 
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WINDOW GARDENING. 


SENSIBLY SUCCESSFULLY AND SATISFACTORILY. 
€,:.+, HEN we left our dark, north room in a 


‘ boarding-house for a sunny little flat, 
we thought our three large south win- 
dows a great gain, and determined to 
make the most of them. We had 
never before been able to have any- 
thing green which had not died in the 
course of two or three weeks, but now 
we might really try to have a few 
plants. As our windowsills are very 
narrow we had a pine board made just 
long enough to fit in for a window- 
seat or shelf; we painted it ourselves 
to match the woodwork of the room, 
and it cost just thirty cents in all. Now came the most im- 
portant question of all—what plants to choose. This was not 
the easiest matter, as several things had to be considered. 

To begin with, we would not attempt anything delicate; 
a hardy, common plant is certainly more beautiful than a rare 
exotic turning pale and yellow. ‘Then it was desirable to 
have a plant with pretty leaves, in case we were not success- 
ful enough to make it blossom. Lastly, we did not want 
more than half a dozen pots, as they would have to be moved 
every night, and more would be burdensome. Going toa 
green-house “way up-town,” for motives of economy, we 
found a most friendly and kind man, who seemed disposed to 
give us good advice when we laid our wants before him. Our 
fond desire for a maiden’s hair fern was checked when we 
found it was hard to grow even in a green-house. Our first 
choice was an English ivy, because of its ever-increasing 
beauty and its hardiness. Second in the half dozen camea 
scarlet geranium of the kind most given to blossoming, ac- 
cording to the gardener’s statement. The color is most 
vivid scarlet, and there are already two clusters of buds be- 
ginning to peepout. A Chinese primrose with its delicate 
white flowers and rough fuzzy leaves was the third choice. 
A pot of hyacinth bulbs, blue, white and yellow, will by and 
by give variety and sweetness to our window. But now, ac- 
cording to the directions given for growing bulbs, they stand 
in a cool, dark closet, and there they must stay for four or 
five weeks, until their roots have reached the bottom of the 
pot, when they will gradually be brought near the light and 
and warmth of our window. Two pots of very hardy ferns 
gave us promise of more greenery. A little hanging-basket, 
like the section of a smallish limb, had oxalis bulbs, mixed 
pink and yellow, tradescantia, and strawberry plant, and hung 
above our row of pots. Out of these half dozen pots, we 
hope to have great satisfaction this winter, but only provided 
we are attentive to their wants. 

In order to do our duty by them, we went to the largest 
library in town, to “ read up,” and here are some of the sug- 
gestions we gathered from the best authorities on the sub- 
ject. Pots should be clean, as the roots like to cling about 
the sides of the pot, and impurity may thus be easily ab- 
sorbed. Pieces of broken pots, or “crocks” may be placed 
in the bottom of the pot where they facilitate drainage by 
keeping the outlet always open. Bonemeal or ground bone is 
an excellent fertilizer, as it is perfectly odorless; ammonia is 
also much used, in the proportion of ten drops of ammonia to 
a quart of water. It is really difficult to learn just when to 
water one’s plants. They should not be regularly watered, 
but only when they need it, and then thoroughly. If the 
plants are dry, knocking with the knuckles on the pot will 
produce a ringing sound ; if wet, a dull, heavy sound. Un- 
glazed pots are preferable, as they absorb unnecessary water 


and keepthe plant from being too wet. Of course saucers 
are essential. If rain water is not accessible, though desirable 
because more nourishing, ordinary water may be warmed in the 
sun, and softened by alittle soda. Never use water colder 
than the room where the plants stand. Loosening the soil 
about the plants assists the water to penetrate into the earth, 
A plant rests better at night by being in a cool, dark, place. 

Much of the nourishment of aplant comes through the 
leaves ; so the pores should be kept open by occasional wash- 
ing in lukewarm water with a little soap dissolved in it, 
Even gentle rubbing with a soft cloth or sponge will do no 
harm, but much good. It is well to choose a dull day for this 
washing, as the hot sun is apt to blister the leaves while wet. 
Some plants like the direct sun, others want light only. But 
all of them need air, and the window may occasionally be 
lowered of a fine day to satisfy this want. Geraniums, 
fuchsias and heliotropes are favorites for window culture ; so 
are the lobelia, cyclamen, Chinese primrose and mignonette. 

Bulbs are satisfactory in pots or glasses. A dark glass 
should be chosen, and charcoal sprinkled on the water will 
keep it from becoming impure. 

Some people are successful with plants, while others try 
just as hard, but are less fortunate. Those who do not suc- 
ceed with cultivated plants would do well to try our woodland 
friends. If one is within reach of woods, it is an easy matter 
to fit up boxes with earth and plants, which will be little care 
and will be almost sure to do well, keeping green and fresh 
all winter. A wooden bowl maybe used for this purpose, 
painted brown orgray. It should be first soaked to prevent 
cracking, then holes may be bored in the bottom for drainage. 
Having secured your wood plants with plenty of earth, water 
them well, and set them where the sun does not come, for, 
perhaps, a week, watering each day. These plants will 
flourish with or without sun, and some of them have been 
frozen without serious harm. If one is ignorant of wood-lore 
it is safe to go into the woods with basket and trowel, and to 
dig up anything pretty which comes in the way. Ferns are 
the prettiest of anything ; houstonia, herb Robert, wild straw- 
berry, five-finger, partridge berry, are all pretty. If the 
plants are budded when taken up, they will probably blossom 
all winter. There is always an element of surprise in a wood- 
garden, as new plants will be constantly coming up from 


seeds and buried roots. 
—A. M. Turner. 
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MOTHER LOVE. 
Ah, babe, with feet so soft and pink, 
How oft does mother sadly think 
That you will walk, perchance may fall 
On life’s rough path, and to your call 
Among the crowd—but mother’s hand 
Will raise you, soothe and help you stand. 


Those baby feet, those little toes, 

To tread a path that no one knows ; 

If mother only could—and knew, 

She’d tread the path ahead of you, 

And smooth it to the very end, 

Till Heav’n and earth together will blend. 
Ah, babe, with feet now held and press’d, 
To think that you have never guessed 
That when your feet are aching sore, 

A mother’s heart is hurt much more, 

And when the path’s so rough to trod, 

A mother knows they lead to God. 


Ah, babe, with feet now soft and warm, 
Full soon to meet life’s calm and storm, 
And ’mid the struggle not to know 
That mother never’ll let you go 
From out her heart—until the call, 
Then yields to God her child—her all. 
—Alice S. Webber. 
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Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
DINNER PARTIES. 
How to GivE THEM WITH TASTE, TACT, CONVENTIONALITY AND 
CoMFORT. 
**Good sister, let us dine and never fret.”"—Comedy of Errors. 


INNER parties form one of the most 
pleasant means of giving entertain- 
ment to friends; beyond comparison 
with inviting them to dinner (meaning a 
midday meal,) or, a little later, with the 
broken afternoon unfitting them for 
business or domestic duties, while the 
afternoon tea with its very light prov- 
ender approaches too closely to the 
feast of Barmecides to suit a man 
wearied and with a disposition at least 
unimproved by his day’s avocation. A 
dinner party legitimately addresses it- 
self to the interests of all in a manner 
not reached by other forms of entertain- 
ment; for Mr. Green cannot dance, and Miss Fresh cannot 
talk, and none of Wesley Calvin’s family are allowed to play 
cards; but everybody can eat. 

In offering a few words of suggestion on dinner parties, I do 
not address those whose habits and circumstances are such that 
they are accustomed to this method of social entertainment, 
but rather those who do not give dinner parties really because 
it is outside of the line of conventionality in which they 
may live, and who exaggerate the difficulties connected with 
it. In adinner party one may say of the food as the great 
Maestro, Bassini, said of the human voice in singing, “ It is 
a detail,” but the manner of its presentation is everything. 

The proverbial recipe for chowder begins with “Catch your 
fish;” but in a dinner party we must catch our company 
before considering the question of food. Not that any one 
would ever have a difficulty in obtaining more than a house 
full at any time where there is a prospect of food, but it is es- 
sential that the company should be composed of people of 
harmonious and congenial tastes. The essence of courtesy 
and good manners is based upon the reciprocal consideration 
of the rights and feelings of others, and persons who lack 
that fundamental feature of good breeding have no place in 
the company which forms our ideal. 

All arrangements for every detail of a dinner should be 
made well beforehand ; and this application of the “art which 
conceals art” is the only way in which an occasion of this 
kind can be relieved from conventionality and stiffness. If 
any of your guests are so thoughtless as to postpone their ac- 
ceptance of the invitation until a late day, their fault should 
be remembered ; and if any should be impolite enough to be 
tardy on the occasion, do not let the other guests and the 
dinner suffer for their remissness, and remember that in such 
case one is relieved of all embarassment in not awaiting 
their arrival. 

With this hint leaving the question of the selection of the 
company to the discretion of any one who is to arrange for 
the small party, let its number be under a dozen, or say the 
fated thirteen, unless there is more than one girl to wait upon 
the table ; and her duties may be lightened and accelerated 
in promptness, by due arrangement in setting the table so 
that there will be an abundance of extra forks, knives, and 
spoons for the successive courses without requiring her to 
pass them around at the refurnishing of the table. 

Adinner party should be as domestic as the conventional- 
ities of the occasion permit. It should be free from all sug- 
gestions of hotel life or caterer’s services ; as Emerson says 
of a gift, “It should not smell of the shop.” We have 
nothing to say of the various articles of food in the arrange- 


ment of the menu, but suggest that the best method of learn- 
ing on the subject of the more modern simple compositions 
of food, with the result of cooking it to supply the most deli- 
cate phases of taste, would be obtained by attendance at 
courses of lectures on the subject, or cooking schools. Sup- 
pose that our menu is selected after much consideration as 
far as is known of any peculiarities of taste among those to 
be present, it is necessary to have it written in the kitchen 
with directions for each course, unless your help are exceed- 
ingly well trained; and it is assumed in this paper that 
neither servants nor mistress have had much experience in 
the matter. Asa general thing it is not advisable to intro- 
duce game at such a dinner, because comparatively few per- 
sons like game, and in very few kitchens is there knowledge 
of its proper treatment, while those who are accustomed to 
game, and like it would probably be extremely critical as to 
the manner of its presentation. It is best not to select for 
the remove any meat difficult to carve, unless the head of the 
house (so called) is fully master of the first of the two rules 
of carving, which are to carve quickly and to save the best 
piece for one’s self. 

There is no place in life where tact is more sure to be re- 
quired than on such an occasion. For there are mistakes of 
servants or guests which can be recouped only by the exer- 
cise of presence of mind. On more than one occasion we 
have been shocked by our hostess whispering to the servant 
girl. By all odds let her work out her own salvation if any 
part of the dinner appears to be going to perdition. An ex- 
ample of the tact of a hostess who was the wife of a member 
of Congress and also a connoisseur of ceramics, was shown 
when one of the political friends of her husband clumsily bit 
a piece out of one of her delicate tea cups; realizing what 
he had done and attempting to conceal the blunder by trying 
to swallow the pottery, craunching it in his mouth, and already 
attracting the attention of the company, the lady quickly said, 
“This ware is too thin to be of any use whatsoever,” picking 
up a saucer and breaking it in two, to illustrate her remarks. 

An excellent method of securing the desired arrangement 
of escorts to the dinner table is to place in the gentlemen’s 
room an envelope directed to each one, and in that envelope 
a card stating that he is expected to escort such or sucha 
lady to the dining room; and in the ladies’ dressing room 
are corresponding cards giving to each lady the name of the 
gentleman whose attention is to be devoted to her. The 
most desirable way of seating guests is by card at their re- 
spective plates; and this will atone for any mishap in pair- 
ing them off for dinner; for it frequently happens that 
people will volunteer their services as escort in advance of 
any action by the hostess. Above all things a dinner party 
should be invested with the personality of the host and 
hostess. Let everything reflect their individuality as far as 
possible. It is very desirable to introduce novelty in the 
food or the manner of its presentation which shall render 
that dinner sw? generis, peculiar to itself. In one dinner 
party the gentlemen of which had been companions in a 
hunting and fishing trip in the wilds of Maine, a floral 
canoe hung from a chandelier over the table and apparently 
contained a great load of flowers. But the hostess at the 
close of the dinner, unloaded the craft which proved to con- 
tain a corsage bouquet for each lady and a doutonniere for 
each gentleman. 

It is preferable to have written menus showing the courses, 
and if there is any artistic member of the family let them be 
decorated with pen and ink sketches or water colors, accord- 
ing to circumstances. Rather than use the conventional 
Bristol board for that purpose, finer effects may be obtained 
on the rough hand made paper.* As a matter of taste deco- 


" * Made only in this country by the L. L, Brown Paper Co. at Adams, Mass. 
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ration of the menus with poetical quotations apropos to each 


course are often a source of enjoyment; and in this connec- 


tion, stanzas are frequently written beneath the names of the 
recipients of each dinner card, or under their name on the 
menu. 
As an example of what has been said, the following selec- 
tions were used for a dinner party of a dozen, given by the 
writer; and it may interest some housewife to learn that the 
dinner served on the occasion was prepared and cooked by 
two servants, one temporarily, and served by a third. 
The Host. 
‘* You must come home with me, and be my guest; 
You will give joy to me, and I will do 
All that is in my power to honor you.” 
— Shelley; “ Hymn to Mercury” St. V. 
The Hostess. 


‘** For nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good, 
And good works in her husband to promote.” 
—‘‘Paradise Lost,” Book 4, 635. 
Young Man Just Returned from a Visit to his Affianced. 
‘*T have had my labor for my travel.” 
“Trolius and Cassandra. Act 1, scene 1. 
Lady Wholly Given to the Study of Art. 
“A flattering painter, who made it her care, 
To draw men as they ought to be,—not as they are.” 
—Goldsmith, “* Retaliation,”’ line 63. 
A Society Man much given to Entertaining. 
‘* Whatever he did was done with so much ease 
In him alone ’twas natural to please.” 
—Dryden; “ Absalom and Achitopel,” part 1, 1. 27. 
A Lady Fully Described by the Following : 
“ Her air, her manner, all who saw admired; 
Courteous though coy, gentle though retired ; 
The joy of youth and health her eyes displayed, 
And ease of heart, her every look conveyed.” 


—Crabbe; Parish Register,” part 2. 
A Limb of the Law. 


“ Do as adversaries do in law,— 
Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends.” 
—‘* Taming of the Shrew,” Act t, scene 2. 
A Lady of Education and Wise Reading, who has been a 
Great Traveler. 


“The traveled mind 1s the Catholic mind, educated from exclusive- 
ness and egotism.” —A/cott; “ Table Talk.— Traveling.” 
A Man who Made some Successful Speculations. 

“* So much one man can do 
That can both act and know.” 
—Marvel; “ Upon Cromwell.” 

A Lady well known for her Power to Soothe a Very Nervous 

Husband. 

“Tf the heart of a man is depressed with cares, 
The mist is dispelled when a woman appears.” 


—Gay; “ The Beggar’s Opera,” Act 2, scene t. 
A Good Business Man. 


“A civil habit 
Oft cover a good man.” 


Beaumont and Fletcher; “‘ The Beggar’s Bush,” Act 2, scene 3. 
An Excellent Musician. 


“Yea, Music is the Prophet’s art ; 
Among the gifts that God hath sent, 
One of the most magnificent.” 
—Longfellow; “ Children of the Lord’s Supper,” Line 262. 


MENU. 
“Gott sei dank, der Tisch ist gedeckt.” 
Eigensinn.” 
SOUP. 
Puree of Asparagus. 


; “ A genial savor 
Of certain stews ; 


Things which in hungry mortals’ eyes find favor.” 


FISH. 


Fried Brook Trout. Potatoes Parisienne. 
‘* Tf a chance or hunger’s powerful sway 
Directs the roving trout this fatal way, 
He greedily sucks in the twining bait 
And toys and nibbles the fallacious meat.” 
—Gay; “ Rural Sport.” 
REMOVE, 
Sirloin Steak, Mushroom Sauce. 
Potato Souffie. Peas. 
Epicurean cooks 
Sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite.” 
—‘* Antony and Cleopatra,” Act 2, scene i. 
ENTREE, 


Pineapple Fritters, Sauce Benedictine. 
“A steam 
Of rich distilled perfumes.” 
—‘* Comus,” 556. 
SALAD. 
Lettuce, French Dressing. 


Camilmbord. 
“ My salad days, 
When I was green in judgment.” 


—“ Antony and Cleopatra,’’ Act 1, scene 5. 
DESSERT. 


Orange Sherbet. 


Wafers. 


Nesselrode. Sponge Drops. 


“ As soon 
Seek roses in December,—ice in June, 
Or any other thing that’s false.” 
‘ —“English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” 
SWEETS. 
Canton Ginger. Figs. 
“*T sing the sweets I know, the charms I feel, 
My morning incense and my evening meal.” 
—* The Hasty Pudding,” Canto t. 
Coffee. 
“ Coffee which makes the politician wise, 
And see through all things with his half-shut eyes.” 
—* Rape of the Lock,” Canto 3, 17. 
“* Who rises from a feast 
With that keen appetite that he sits down?” 
—* Merchant of Venice,” Act 2, scene 6. 


The following quotations were used on the menus of 
another similar gathering at the home of the writer: 
The Host. 
“ To feed were best at home ; 

From thence the sauce to meat is ceremony 

Meeting were bare without it.” 


Macbeth,” Act 3, scene i. 
The Hostess. 


“Present yourself 
That which you are, mistress o’ the feast.” 
—“*A Winter's Tale,” Act 4, scene 3. 
A Senator Elect. 
** A disposition to preserve and an ability to improve, 
Together would be my standard of a statesman.” 


: —Burke, on the French Revolution. 
A Lady of Genial Manner. 


“ The softer charm that in her manner lies, 
So framed to captivate, yet not surprise. 
It justly suits the expression of her face; 
’Tis less than dignity, and more than grace.” 
—Sheridan. 
An Inventor of Noted Improvements on Locomotives. 
“ O, the engineer’s joys! 
To go with a locomotive! 
To hear the hiss of steam—the merry shriek— 
The steam whistle—the laughing locomotive ! 
To push with resistless way, and speed off in distance.” 
—Walt Whitman; “ Poems of Joy,’ St. 4. 
A German Lady. 


“ Spake full well in language quaint and olden 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine.” 


—“ Don Juan,” Canto 5. St. 47. 


—Longfellow; “ Flowers.” 
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College Graduate, who is also a Musician. 
** To know the cause why music was ordained, 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 
After his studies or his usual pain ?’’ 
—* Taming of the Shrew,” Act 3, scene 1. 


One of a large family of Sisters. 
“Then in thee 
All thy sister-train I see; 
Every brilliant bud that blows, 
From the bluebell to the rose.” 
—Montgomery; “* The Snow Drop.” 
A Bank Teller. 
“To despise money on some occasions is very great gain.” 
—(Translation) Terence. 
An excellent singer. 
“ Sweetest the strain, when in the song 
The singer had been lost.’ 
—E. S. Phelps. Poet and the Poem. 


And by way of further suggestion the following is a copy 
of the menu served on that occasion : 


MENU. 
“Pray sit you down, 
** For now we sit to chat as well as eat.” 
— Taming of the Shrew.” 


Oysters on Shell. 


SOUP. 
Consomme. Celery. 
FISH. 
Fried Smelts, Tartare Sauce. 
REMOVE. 


Partridges on Toast, Currant Jelly. French Peas. 
Potato Croquettes. 


** And the man with the gun, 
Who was looking for partridges, 


Took him for one.” 
—Montgomery; The Mimic.” 


ENTREE. 
Pineapple Fritters. 

SALAD. 

Olives. Dressed Lettuce. Wafers. 
ENTREMETS. 
Orange Omelet Souffle. 

Sponge Drops. 
* T will make an end of my dinner, there’s 


Pippins and cheese to come.” 
Merry Wives of Windsor,’’ Act 1, scene i. 


Fruit. Water Crackers. Cream Cheese. 
Coffee. 
“‘ And there an end; but now they rise again.” 
—* Macbeth,” Act 3, scene 4. 
The preceding hints and cautions have been given as a 
part of the experience of the writer; and as of possible 
assistance to others. 

—M. B. W. 


Frozen Pudding. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
PUBLIO TOWELS. 

The public towel is also never safe to use, that is, the towel 
that the public wipes on. It not only removes the moisture 
that it is its purpose to do, but it rubs off scales, pieces of 
dead skin, lymph from cuts and abrasions, perspiration from 
the pores, mucus from the nostrils, pus from sores and ulcers 
and any liquid that is excreted upon the surface of the body. 
These impurities and disease germs are retained in the 
meshes of the towel and are ready to attach themselves upon 
subsequent users of the towel. A hundred or more persons 
use one of these towels in aday and those who are among 
the last, especially, run unpleasant chances of catching some 
ill or other. 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
BREAKFASTS IN WINTER. 
ComFort, Goop CHEER AND Goop CoMPANY. 
“The balsam and fir trees stand out very distinctly in 
winter; their time has come,” I said, looking out of the win- 
dows, as I brought in the coffee the other morning. “Every 
dog has his day,” remarked the oracle. The fire burns 
brightly on the hearth, we are burning dead apple branches 
that have done duty and are now to be cremated, to die all 
aflame, leaving rich ashes to flourish in some future life. 
The amateur cook brought in the omelets, saying they must 
be eaten at once, and added that they were an economical 
breakfast, making a few eggs go along way in afamily. One 
of the boys disdainfully remarked that he “liked an egg to be 
an egg, and not a tenth of one,” and some of the others en- 
dorsed his views, while the cook advised eating without so 
much talk, as a fat omelet was not nice. The “student,” a 
young friend who has graduated from among us, informed us 
that at one time in ancient Greece some of the sage philoso- 
phers tried to keep people from eating eggs because they con- 
tained the elements of life. The egg shell represented the 
earth; the white, water; the yolk, fire; and air was found 
under the shell, while the germ of life in the possible chicken 
it was a sin to destroy. In the far East the men who tended 
the flocks and herds cooked their eggs without any fire by 
slinging them in the air so rapidly that they cooked by fric- 
tion,—a sort of churning process. The “student” says he 
would like the omelet recipe, and as he is keeping bachelor’s 
hall, I stepped over to my easy chair and wrote it out for him 
in this wise: ‘ Put an ounce of butter into a hot frying pan, 
and keep it hot; break three or four eggs into a basin, add 
salt and pepper to taste; add a teaspoonful of cream, beat up 
good and pour into the pan, stirring all the time till set, then 
let it slip to the edge of the pan, turn over by a quick, dexter- 
ous movement, and serve hot.” In the days of the great duke 
of Marlborough, his wife Sarah, the brilliant duchess, had to 
make the omelets herself to suit his taste. I ventured the 
information that, in poaching eggs, it was better to put a little 
vinegar into the water with the salt, and to serve on toast. 
And, talking of breakfasts, reminds me of a good story sent 
to me by one of our family circle now in Boston. Being of a 
scientific turn and interested in edible fungi, he collected 
some and gave it to the servant to cook simply as atest. At 
first she demurred, but at last consented to prepare them, and 
when he pronounced them very good, at tea time, she had 
more served up for his breakfast in place of the usual beef- 
steak, much to his disgust. But mushrooms are a delicacy 
not half appreciated or understood, and require to be stewed 
in a covered dish with a little rich cream, seasoned with salt 
and pepper and a clove or two. A bit of butter and a spoon- 
ful of flour is put in and the well covered dish is set in the 
oven, and baking slowly, gives a dish fit for an epicure. 
“T think I will have the breakfast-room tinted in warm 
shades, I said, “for one needs in winter all the brightness 
possible to begin the day.” I always remember the feeling of 
depression with which I entered the morning room of an ac- 
quaintance, where the walls were of a dark green, with green 
and yellow curtains that threw a sickly light about the room 
and hid the view of field and sky. It was a northern window, 
too, and the boys of the family always quarreled with their 
breakfast, there was no order in their coming, no common 
courtesy, or if any one ventured a remark it was received with 
certain contradiction by the others, just for perversity. J al- 
ways blamed the room, and thought how much better the food 
would taste if in a cheerful room, with a well appointed table 
and pleasant company. Better have “only an omelet” and 
comfort than the “stalled ox” amid domestic discomforts. 
—Annie L. Jack. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
SOME OF THE LATEST THINGS IN DREsS FOR FIVE O’CLOCK TEAS. 
II. 
UNCHEONS and five o’clock teas remain 
popularentertainments. The formal “five 
o’clock tea” is entirely an American in- 
stitution and bears no semblance to the 
cup of afternoon tea which in England, 
is daily, and informally served at five 
o’clock, whether’there are callers or not. 
Special cards are issued in this country 
qi to afternoon tea. This card is slightly 
larger than a lady’s visiting card. The word “ tea” is omitted 
this season and the left-hand corner of the card is engraved 
simply with the hour, “four to seven” or “three to six” and 
the date at which the entertainment will be given ; the address 
is engraved in the left-hand corner. The name of the eldest 
daughter at home, is sometimes placed on this.card under her 
mothers name, and sometimes when a daughter gives a tea, 
and the father is a widower, his name is placed on the card 
above the daughters, where the mothers would be were she 
living. Many ladies use their own visiting cards for these oc- 
casions, writing the hour and date in the left-hand corner. 

The bonnet and gloves are never removed at afternoon 
teas. The dress worn by guests is an elaborate calling or 
reception of rich silk, velvet or braided wool. 

English tailors make elaborate gowns for these occasions, 
of faced cloth, braided with gold, copper or silver cord on 
panels of velvet and trimmed with fox furs, which are brought 
out this season in almost every neutral shade and tint to 
harmonize with cloths. Panels of Indian embroidery or of 
Turkish work are also used on gowns of cloth. The bonnet 
matches the gown and a inuff of the material of the bonnet 
often accompanies the costume. 

Gowns of faille Francaise or paie de soie or velvet, are 
trimmed with rich Jassementeries and fur and combined with 
brocades or figured plushes or almost any rich material. 

Black is in special demand this season for dress occasions. 
More black silks have been worn and more black velvet 
bonnets have been made up for elegant dresses, than for 
some years past. This is not a little due to the superior 
wearing qualities of the repped silks now offered in shops. 
The faille Frangaise silks are so twisted in the weave, that the 
best qualities give thorough satisfaction, being entirely su- 
perior to the heavy-corded gros-grains in which the greatest 
strain, by weaving, falls on the light threads over the cord. 

When a silk was over-weighted by dye and the cord within 
was of some rough, inferior substance there was sufficient 
reason for this silk cracking in a comparatively short time. 
If in addition to these defects the silk was woven by ma- 
chine and the threads were strained by power loom, a more 
worthless material than gros-grain silk could scarcely be 
imagined. Costly silks of the ottoman variety have been 
known to crack before they were out of the dressmaker’s 
hands. Manufacturers have striven to make a rich, lustrous 
silk of good wearing quality, and they have been more success- 
ful in faille Franciase than before. Do not buy a corded silk 
unless you are able to buy the best. Inexpensive taffetas and 
surah silk and satins wear well but it requires the best quality 
of silk in any weave to bear the strain of the corded effect. 

Black-repped silks are combined with pearl-gray, ivory- 
white, and Oriental shades of yellow for elaborate gowns. 
Gowns of solid black are made of combinations of repped 
silk and velvet, or figures of plush. These dresses are often 
made in princess style or in princess polonaises over plain 
skirts of rich material. Solid black velvet bonnets, or bon- 
nets of steel cloth or of white felt braided with gold or silver 


cord and finished with rims and severe trimmings of black 
velvet, are worn with elaborate black gowns. A black velvet 
bonnet, with a low, square crown in severe English shape, 
was recently made for a New York e/egante; the brim of the 
bonnet was encrusted with fine jet, and tripple plumes, nodding 
high over the brim, constituted the only trimming. The 
scarf-like ties of the bonnet were of black Chantilly lace; 
these the wearer knotted carelessly together, and caught 
them on the shoulder with a handsome diamond pin. The 
soft muff of black velvet, which accompanied the bonnet, was 
lined with yellow silk, trimmed in the center with three 
ostrich tips and a jadot of black Chantilly lace. 

The beautiful gowns worn by the hostess at afternoon teas 
and luncheons are in flowing princess style. The motive de- 
sign of these charming gowns was no doubt suggested by the 
native dress of the Japanese ladies. The “tea gown” has 
been considerably modified, however, since it was first intro- 
duced. French tea gowns, with their gigantic /ournieres and 
“dress improvers,” bear very little semblance to the pict- 
uresque gowns of the land of the dragon-fly. French tea 
gowns are made of the richest velvet, plushes, and brocades 
in heavy medizval patterns, ornamented with gold and silver 
and embroidered in fade Venetian colors, suggesting the 
sumptuous dresses of the era of Paul Veronese and Titian. 
A beautiful robe of mahogany velvet, designed for a tea 
gown, was embroidered in Byzantine pattern with gold, 
silver, and copper, and made with a full blouse front of 
India gauze embroidered with gold; the sides of the skirt 
and the tops of the sleeves were slashed to show similar 
puffings of embroidered gauze. A wide girdle of soft surah 
silk in mahogany shade confined this loose front to the waist. 
Brocaded satins, striped with bands of watered silk, are 
shown in pale Chartreuse green or Oriental yellow, opening 
over fronts of creamy white China crape or gauze striped with 
fine lines of gold or embroidered with flowers in subdued 
Watteau colors. Fur is used even on these “ dressy ” gowns, 
and tea dresses of shadow-tinted plush are trimmed with 
bands of chinchilla, and finished with braidings of cords and 
ornaments of old silver. Tea gowns of black plush are com- 
bined with black-dotted or striped net over yellow, red, or 
any chosen color of surah. Quite as beautiful as these rich 
gowns are the simpler tea dresses of soft wool, which are 
shown in ivory-white and delicate colors like Vieux rose, pale 
water green, or lavender, and are made up with soft draperies 
of China crape, gauze, or embroidered net, and full falls of 
creamy old lace. 

Large “crushed ” pink roses, white Puritan rose-buds, Mar- 
guerites, and lilies of the valley are the fashionable flowers 
used at day entertainments. Ladies no longer wear large 
corsage bouquets in the day-time ; a single white rose-bud or 
a cluster of white violets, pinned high on the corsage, is con- 
sidered sufficient for a young lady. Elderly ladies wear one 
or two white orchids, or some such rare flowers. 

A handsome walking glove, with four or five buttons, in 
any shade the wearer fancies, are the gloves generally worn 
at afternoon teas. Tan shades and neutral tints are the fash- 
ionable colors in these gloves. 

The menu at afternoon tea is extremely simple. Tea is 
often prepared in the drawing-room by a high spirit lamp 
with a swinging kettle. Tea is served in the daintiest porce- 
lain cups the hostess possesses, and handed with cake and 
wafers. A more elaborate menu than this is considered in 
bad form. The silver tea ball is sometimes used at teas for 
daintily “ brewing” a cup of tea. Enough tea for a portion 
is placed in the ball and the ball is put in the cup; boiling 
water is poured in the ball over the tea and slowly filters 
through it into the cup. 


—Helena Rowe. 
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Original in Goop HovuSEKEEPING. 
THE DOMESTIC SERVICE DIFFIOULTY. 
FRoM A WoMAN’S STANDPOINT. 

AVING read the very unique solution of 
“The Domestic Service Difficulty” 
from the masculine standpoint, I beg 
leave to reply to the author of 
that article from a woman’s 
point of view. He asserts that 
“the problem of domestic ser- 
vice in America would be solved 
if the women of America would 
treat their hired girls in the same 
manner that men treat their 
hired help.” Are the cases an- 
alagous? Let us see: The 
banker or the merchant has his 
bookkeeper, cashier, and clerks, 
selected from among those of a social grade equal to his own 
—a grade which represents a certain standard of education, 
culture, and cultivated taste. Their habits of life are similar; 
frequently they have mutual friends, and hence can be con- 
genial companions outside of their business relations. The 
service these employés render is generally brain service, than 
which nothing is higher. Zhese are the “hired help” who are 
invited to a social dinner at the home of the banker or the 
merchant. These may be the escorts of his daughters, and 
possibly their husbands. Indeed, it frequently happens that 
the employé is of a higher social position than his employer, 
so that there really is no opportunity for condescension. The 
service of a clerk, bookkeeper, or cashier is not a menial one. 
These employés are the future proprietors, and the sons of 
the Present ones. But the banker and the merchant have an- 
other class of “hired help,” including a janitor, a porter, a 
drayman, and a coachman. Does he treat these without dis- 
tinction of social position? Does he invite ‘em to share with 
his other friends the hospitality of his exclusive home? Does 
his accomplished daughter entertain the janitor, the porter, 
drayman, or even the handsome and clever coachman, with 
her father’s consent? No; the father would allow no in- 
tercourse between his janitor, porter, drayman, or coachman 
and his refined daughter, for exactly the same reason that his 
wife, as well as himself, would object to their soz paying his 
addresses to the &ztchen maid. We see, then, that men do 
recognize a social distinction between themselves and their 

hired help, who are beneath them in worldly advantages. 

The superiority of knowledge over ignorance is the funda- 
mental cause of social distinction. The employer—be he a 
man of culture and progresgion, full of interest in the things 
of a higher plane—has, and can have, nothing in common 
with those of his employé, whose ideas of and interest in life 
are so widely divergent. Just so with the lady who finds no 
congeniality with her maid. 

There is no use denying that hired girls, with few excep- 
tions, have little ambition to be better educated or more re- 
fined than at present. There has always been a caste, even 
in democratic America, and there always will be. The ma- 
jority of girls who engage in domestic service are not capable 
of filling a higher sphere. The kitchen is their destination 
and drudgery their lot. Should the mistresses do as your con- 
tributor suggests and become the companions of their servants, 
the undue intimacy would destroy the maid’s respect for them 
more quickly and surely than any other means. 

Women should, of course, treat their hired girls kindly and 
make them comfortable at all times; but they can do this 
Without bringing them into the social circles, where they 
would be as much out of place as they would be thoroughly 
ill at ease. It is a fallacy to claim that those women who 


have been used to all the luxuries and refinements of life 
would, under adverse circumstances, seek domestic servitude 
as a means of support were not the doors of society thus 
barred against them. No woman of accomplishments would 
prefer menial work to lighter and more congenial duties of 
an intellectual or even mercantile life. Not until that great 
lever — education — raises them above the kitchen will the 
mistress find pleasure in the society of her maid. 

Mind has dominated over matter since the world began, 
and the tendency of the nineteenth century is in the same 
direction. Hence it is likely that there will always be a 
marked distinction between the mistress and the hired girl; 
but no greater, indeed, than that between men and their 
hired help of the same grade. Therefore the Utopian 
theory for the solution of the “domestic service difficulty ” 
proposed by your contributor does not meet the requirements 


of the case. 
—FHester Crawford Dorsey. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


WINTER WOODS. 


The woods that summer beautified 
With verdure sweet and colors fair, 
And filled with music’s joyous tide 
Were all dismantled, brown and bare. 
When silently an unseen hand 
Transformed them by its magic power, 
And robed and radiant now they stand,— 
Each aisle, and glade, and sightless bower. 


The pines aloft, in plumes of snow, 
Like sentinels defend the way, 
And sturdy hemlocks droop below 
With jewels decking every spray, 
Around the oak, whose russet leaves 
Bravely defy the wintry storm, 
The woodbine’s glistening tendrils weave 
An arabesque of curious form. 


Through leafless arches here and there, 
Statues appear of purest white, 
Of hermit old, or wood nymph fair, 
Or birds, with wings just plumed for flight. 
The brown ferns bend with crystal beads 
That fall and gem the marble floor, 
Each tangled clump of briery weeds 
With diamond dust is powdered o’er. 


Oh wondrous frost ! we soon shall see 
Naught of this frail creation fair, 

For spring with spirit blithe and free 
Will reign triumphant everywhere. 
Though from thy rude embrace we turn 
To meet her smile, without regret 
Though for her sweet caress we yearn 

Thy lovely forms we’ll ne’er forget. 


—Marion Rayburne. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
ALUM PURIFIES WATER. 

Alum is said to have power to purify water and even to de- 
prive it of most of the bactéria that it sometimes contains. 
That muddy water can be cleared by alum has long been 
known; but it is a comparatively recent discovery that a very 
small quantity of alum, so small that it is not injurious to 
drink the water that contains it, will rid water of nearly all its 
bacteria. A Pennsylvania physician found that the water that 
was drawn by the people of a village where typhoid fever was 
epidemic, was swarming with bacteria. Fifteen drops of it, 
when spread upon a suitable surface, were capable of forming 
8,100 colonies of these microscopic vegetal germs. He added 
alum, in the proportion of half a grain to a gallon and found 
that not only was the earthy and vegetable matters precipitated, 
but that the colonies of bacteria were reduced from 8,100 
to 80, and that these were of large size. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


WHY? 


AND THE REASONS APPENDED. 


ment, and I suppose it is a hard 
thing for any one to believe that 
effect in our own individual cases 
follows cause, and what we firmly 
accept as Fate is rather machinery 
set in motion by finger-touch of our 
own. For others we see it clearly, 
and for ourselves not at all. Thus 
Mrs. Brown says to me, and Mrs. 
Brown is a dear little woman, not 
very old, not very wise, perhaps, 
but capable of making herself most 
charming. “I don’t see why, even when a husband does not 
cease, in all things, to be a lover, he still does grow so in- 
different to his wife’s society. Now John won’t take me to any 
place at all, if he can evade it without, as he supposes, a hurt 
to my feelings.” 

Most emphatically, I don’t blame John. I sat behind them 
once at some entertainment. It wasn’t a very good enter- 
tainment, but, dear me! John thought it was. And that sharer 
of his griefs and joys? she was in a draught, she wanted her 
shawl pulled up, and she wanted a window let down; she 
knew the baby was crying at home, and her seat was very hard. 
And, through all the stage performance, the tiptilting of that 
dainty, saucy nose, the persistent murmuring of—assuredly—a 
very sweet toned voice! ‘ How any one of sense enjoys this 
sort of thing passes my comprehension! Well, Jack, whenever 
you can tear yourself away from this brilliant affair, I’m ready!” 

And then she says why doesn’t John care to have me with 
him, as in those blessed courtship days? Ah, but in those 
days she cared to be with him so truly that every sight was 
gilded in her eyes straightway, and every pleasure glorified. 
John wasn’t made uncomfortable by sarcasm, nor harrassed 
by complaints, never, in that time. 

And Mrs. White wonders why her husband never cares to 
stay at home one evening in the week; why so quiet and 
amiable a man, seemingly made for a domestic life, always 
has some excuse ready to take him out o’ nights. 

Now, Mr. White smokes. I don’t doubt he smokes too 
much, still-—. His wife cannot bear the smell of tobacco, 
and that must be altogether given up at home. His wife’s 
reading is restricted to Godey’s Lady’s Book, and she never 
glances at anewspaper. Her evening work is generally some 
crocheting where one has to count and pay a strict attention. 
Perhaps Mr. White thinks sometimes of their youth, and the 
evenings spent together then. A man can’t live forever on 
syllabub, nor always be a-wooing, but few women whose hus- 
bands once were true lovers need ever lose that love. 

And Mrs. Gray laments, with bitter tears, that Willie is not 
straightforwardly true; that he “shuffles” and equivocates. 
And I don’t blame Willie. Sometimes his punishment is 
heavy for a tiny fault; for carelessness, not open sin; some- 
times, when the parents are unusually good natured, or indul- 
gent, or otherwise occupied, no stress is laid on a serious 
misdemeanor. Willie never knows whether a tornado will 
whirl about his ears, or a smile reward him, when he makes 
an apt and saucy speech. 

And Mrs. Green, (so verdant!) thinks it as remarkable as 
sad that Henry, senior, does not interfere with Henry, junior, 
now he has grown beyond her own control. One must con- 
demn him, because he is that most useless thing, a man who 
dares not assert hismanhood. And yet the trouble is of Mrs. 
Green’s own brewing. When Harry was a little fellow, just 
beginning to be naughty, one word and correction from his 


father was enough to bring forth his mother in defense. And 
not that alone, but she so argued—defore the child—the pa. 
rental injustice and unreason, that, who could wonder so 
much when the disgusted man finally threw aside all control, 
and left his offspring to a very weak pair of woman’s hands, 
And Mrs. Green needs must wonder, too, why Harry is 
so dissipated. Why, when he hears one parent’s wisdom 
doubted, and opinion set at nought, can he not supply, him- 
self, a little scorn for the other? 

There are so many whys, so many reasons why, perhaps 
each one’s conscience can tell him others, and where he need 
not go farther afield in asking the monosyllabic question for 
the answer. 

—Ruth Hail. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


IN FLORIDA. 


Under a warm and tropic sun 
In the level southern land, 

In lengthening rows of shining green 
The groves of orange stand, 

Where the brows of the dusky toilers there 
By cool lake winds are fanned. 


The golden globes ’mid the glossy leaves 
They quickly pick with skill, 

And with their strong and supple hands 
The brown sacks soon they fill, 

While the wild, weird notes of an old slave song 
They sing with a right good will,— 

We’se free! We’se free! 
Sing glory! glory! 

In de good Lord Jesus, eberybody’s free. 

We’se waiting, waiting for de great jubilee! 
Sing glory! glory!” 

In a shining heap in a shady room 
The rich, ripe fruit is laid 

And each in its case is deftly rolled 
By the hands of a southern maid 

With large, soft eyes of darkest brown 
And hair in a sunny braid. 


Quickly she twists the paper ’round 
And packs them away with care, 

Smiling to think of the frozen North 
Which in this wealth will share, 

And she trills, like some sweet, wild mocking bird 
An old song, quaint and rare. 


“ Here’s to my knight of the bright sword, 
A knight of high degree! 
Clear is his glance as the northern star, 
Pure is his soul as angels are, 
Both tender and true is he.” 


And as she sings, she fancies, too, 
Where the shining fruit shall go. 

These, where the sparkling, ruddy wine 
Shall in filmy crystal glow, 

Where lights burn high and bright eyes shine. 
And the music of voices flow. 


These, by the weary, painful couch 
Of an invalid shall lie, 

Telling of balmy, far off climes 
And a nearer, purer sky, 

Moistening the dry and fevered lip 
And gladdening the tired eye. 

And these, she thinks, shall gaily hang, 
As they have hung before, 

On dark green boughs, but with dolls and toys 
And riches for childish store. 

Her dark eyes smile and she sings again 
The sweet old song of yore. 


“ Here’s to my knight of the bright sword, 
A knight of high degree! 
He is honored alike by friends and foes, 
But he wears my favor, a golden rose, 
For he loves only me!” 


—Elizabeth Salisbury. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WASH CLOTHS. 
As AN ELEMENT OF HOUSEHOLD GRACE AND GOODNESS. 

TO most persons it may seem, that a wash 
J cloth is a very small object to talk 
about, but it seems to me that a towel 
is hardly a larger one in the matter 
of importance. 
known the luxury of plenty of good, 
well made wash cloths, she will never 
give itup. This little article is indicative 
of neatness. 
the various creases and hollows of the body 
without something besides the hands? Or 


If any one has ever 


How is a person to get into | 


if she succeeded in applying the soap prop- | 
erly (as she thinks) and thoroughly, how is she going to_ 
thoroughly do the rinsing? A man generally scorns a wash- | 
cloth, but his short hair, his large bowlful of water, and his | 
ability to all but get into the bow! with head and neck, offer | 


some excuse for his scorning. Yet, the other morning I 
noticed on a man who is usually very neat, and who persis- 
tently declines my wash cloths, places in his ears that were 
not quite clean. I did not wonder, my own would have been 
no cleaner under the same treatment. 

The corner of the towel—was there ever a more absurd and 
perverted thing? Does any one ever suppose it was intended 
to wash with? We scold our Irish cooks if they wipe the 
glassware with table-napkins, or boil potatoes in the dipper, 
or use the dish pan for a scrubbing pail; yet, is it any better 
to use the corner of the towel for a wash-cloth? How it looks 
when you get through! And how it feels! It is invariably 
soapy, for it cannot be thoroughly rinsed without wetting 
nearly half the towel. 

How fast the wetness travels, until you are pretty sure to 
wet your clothing with the perverted corner, while you are 
trying to wipe with the other end. To say the very least, 
it is not a neat way to do, and renders the towel unfit for a 
second using. 

Wash-cloths are indicative of refinement. They mean the 
using of the right thing for the right purpose and that is cer- 
tainly indicative of education and culture. 

It is easy to thoroughly wash and thoroughly rinse with a 
wash-cloth, and the towel can then be used with some degree 
of comfort and agreeableness. 

It is surprising how many nice homes, well furnished and 
nicely appointed in most ways, do not have a supply of wash- 
cloths. So true is this; that I never go away to visit for one 
day or week, or month, without several wash-cloths in my 
satchel or trunk; and, as I said to a friend a few days ago, 
“T visit real nice people, too.” 

There is an idea prevalent that any sort of a rag will do for a 
wash-cloth,—an old stocking leg, a salt bag, a piece of gauze 
underware, an old napkin or piece of towel. ‘These are 
better than nothing and indicate a reaching towards nicety. 
But you will find that the people who use these sorts of things 
are very apt to take pains to provide proper dish cloths and 
towels. It is strange to me that this is true. 

There should be a generous supply of wash-cloths, as there 
should be of towels. Quite as many, I think, of one as of the 
other are used in my own home, each week, and quite as much 
stress is laid upon the proper use and care of one as of the 
other. ‘ Lots” of wash-cloths is the rule. 

Now, as to the kind: I find that those that can be bought 
all ready in the large dry goods stores, are not only too thick 
and rather large, but are quite expensive. Much the best 
way is to buy white or unbleached Turkish toweling, of a 
quality that costs fifty or sixty cents a yard, and cut each 
yard into three lengthwise strips, and each strip into four 


| and know whereof I speak. 


pieces. This will give you from a yard of toweling, one 
dozen wash-cloths a quarter of a yard square. 

These can be neatly bound with white silesia cut bias, but 
this mode of finishing does not compare for prettiness or 
agreeableness with “button-holing” them all round with red 
working cotton. Get a coarse cotton and put the stitches 
about one-half dozen to the inch. This is very good fancy 
work for an evening, or is nice for the little girls to do. 

If you want to make a unique and most acceptable gift to 
a busy housewife friend, send her a dozen wash-cloths pre- 
pared in this manner. She will be more grateful than for 
almost any piece of fancy work you could give her I know, 
for I have tried it. 

A very important word to say is about boys and wash-cloths. 
Get them together. It will amply repay you. Teach boys to 
use them thoroughly, rinse and hang them up properly, and 
you have made quite a stride in your refinement teachings. 
It is a*“*home-y” thing to do, and will carry with it more than 
appears upon the surface. Again I can say I have tried it 
Of course, if you teach your 
boys this, you will not leave your girls without the lesson. 

A final word about the washing of wash-cloths. Have all 
that have been used, put into the wash each week. Let them 
be boiled as the towels are ; but do not have them ironed. 
If they are carefully smoothed and folded they are better 
than if ironed. My word for it, when you come to put the 
neat little pile away into your linen drawer you will con- 
sciously or unconsciously give it a glance of pride and a pat 
of satisfaction that will indicate culture. 

—Juniata Stafford. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE A. B. 0. BALL. 


A was the Artist who went to the ball, 

B was the Baronet handsome and tall, 

C was the Countess faultless in face, 

D was the Dance she accomplished with grace, 
£ was the Emerald bright in her hair, 

¥ was the Father who watched her with care, 
G was the German they danced with such ease, 
#/ was the Hostess who tried hard to please. 
/ were the Ices no one could decline, 

J were the Jellies passed round with the wine. 
& were the Kisses on lips that did melt, 

Z was the Love that the Baronet felt. 

M was the Music deliciously fine, 

4 was the Nectar divinely sublime. 

O were the Oranges lusciously sweet, 

FP were the People enjoying the treat. 

Q the Quaint costumes worn at the ball, 

R were the Roses that bloomed for them all. 
S was the Supper where all went in pairs, 

7 was the Twaddle they talked on the stairs. 
U the Ubiquitous dudes of the night, 

V were the Valorous officers bright. 

W the Waiters who came at a call, 

X the hour given for opening the ball. 

Ythe Young maidens coy in their glances, 

Z was the Zeal they showed in the dances. 


—Ada C. Thomas. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SARATOGA OHIPS. 

There are but three manufacturers of Saratoga chips in this 
country, and none are made abroad. The potatoes are peeled 
and sliced by machinery, then washed and dried between 
muslin cloths. The starch that is in them would turn brown 
in frying or boiling in hot grease ; so the starch is removed 
by some secret process, and then the bath of hot grease curls 
them crisply and gives them the delicious flavor that has 
made them famous. A few minutes in a hot oven makes 
them as crisp as though they were just fried. They do not 
come from Saratoga, though many of them go there. 
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THE 00ZY CORNER. 


[Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.|\—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “ Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer—Zditor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


DOUGHNUTS—NOT CRULLERS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one send to Goop HOUSEKEEPING a reliable recipe 
for “good old fashioned New England doughnuts ” (not crullers), 
and confer a favor on A CONSTANT READER. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


BENZINE FOR MOTHS. 
Editor of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING: 

A communication under the above heading by I. L. C., Cairo, 
Ill., in your issue of November 12, needs criticising intensely. Ben- 
zine is one of the most dangerous of the petroleum products. It 
is so volatile that its vapors, on being exposed to the atmosphere, 
will take fire like gunpowder when exposed by a burning lamp or 
candle. Every policy of fire insurance expressly prohibits its 
being kept or used in any building which may be insured, and if so 
kept or used, voids the policy, unless its being so kept or used is 
expressly writen in the policy. WARNING. 

SKANEATELES, N. Y. 

VEGETARIAN BILL OF FARE, 
Editor of HOusEKEEPING: 

You have given your readers many excellent Bills of Fare, from 
time to time, and I have almost always found them practical and 
reliable. I have in my possession, and venture to send you, a copy 
of a Lill of Fare, which may well be put down as being “ Original,” 
as it tabooes entirely fish, flesh and fowl of every kind. It was 
prepared for the first anniversary of “The Vegetarian Society,” 
! 2ld in Philadelphia on the seventeenth of June last, on which oc- 
casion there was a picnic in Fairmount Park, one hundred and 
twenty-five persons partaking of the following 


BILL OF FARE. 
Beet Sandwiches. Omelet Sandwiches. 
Rice Fritters. Lettuce Salad. Beet Salad. Cherry Pie. 
Tea Biscuit. Corn Starch Blane Mange. 
Oranges. 
Biscuits. 
Fruit (Date), Gems. 
Sponge Cake. Jelly Cake. 


Green Peas Pie. 


Bananas. 
Graham Gems. 
Strawberries. 
Lemonade. 


The material elements of the Bill of Fare were so temptingly 
displayed that the following blessing in verse, was asked before 
the viands were partaken of : 


Under this sky so blue and fair, 
Under these trees so green, 
sreathing this circumambient air, 
Making appetites so keen, 


We ask on this food before us 
Thy blessing, Lord most high, 
That we may, with spirits joyous, 

Partake without a sigh, 


As it’s from Thy bounteous source 
Of life and health and joy, 

Untinged by that sad remorse 
That feasts on flesh alloy. 


No creatures with their upturned eyes 
Reproach us for this feast, 

As it is free from dying cries 
Of lamb or bird or beast. 


For this, Oh Lord, our thanks we give 
To Thee who dost unite 
Mercy and truth in all who live 
And worship Thee aright. AMEN. 


What was done after a practical discussion of these elements was 
had has never, that I am aware, been made public. .. Ss. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PARKER HOUSE ROLLS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

If Mrs. E. C. C. will try the following recipe for making “ Parker 
House Rolls,” I think she will be satisfied with the result. One 
quart of flour, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, rubbed into the flour, one-half cupful of yeast, one pint of 
warm milk; stir this up at night, and put it in a warm place to rise. 
In the morning stir in flour enough to make it knead without stick- 
ing and then set it to rise again. When it is well risen make it out 
into rolls, put them into the tin in which they are to be baked and 
let them be in a moderately warm place until tea time; then, if 
they are not risen sufficiently, put them nearer the fire for a few 
moments, until they are light, then bake in a quick oven. 

NEw LEBANON, N. Y. M.S. P. 


OAN A HUSBAND OPEN HIS WIFE’S LETTERS ? 

That would depend, many would say, upon what kind of a hus- 
band he is, answers Charles Dudley Warner. But it cannot be 
put aside in that flippant manner, for it is a legal right that is in 
question, and it has recently been decided in a Paris tribunal that 
the husband has the right to open the letters addressed to his 
wife. In this country the tendency, notwithstanding the French 
decision, is away from the common law suspicion and tyranny 
toward a higher trust in an enlarged freedom. And it is certain 
that the rights cannot all be on one side and the duties on the 
other. If the husband legally may compel his wife to show him 
her letters, the courts will before long grant the same privilege to 
the wife. But, without pressing this point, we hold strongly to the 
sacredness of correspondence. The letters one receives are in one 
sense not his own. They contain the confessions of another soul, 
the confidences of another mind, that would be rudely treated if 
given any sort of publicity. And while husband and wife are one 
to each other, they are two in the eyes of other people, and it may 
well happen that a friend will desire to impart something to a dis- 
creet woman which she would not intrust to the babbling husband 
of that woman. 

Every life must have its own privacy and its own place of retire- 
ment. The letter is of all things the most personal and intimate 
thing. Its bloom is gone when another eye sees it before the one 
for which it was intended. Its aroma all escapes when it is first 
opened by another person. One might as well wear second-hand 
clothing as get a second-hand letter. Here, then, is a sacred right 
that ought to be respected, and can be respected without any in- 
jury to domestic life. The habit in some families for the members 
of it to show each other’s letters is a most disenchanting one. It 
is just in the family, between persons most intimate, that these 
delicacies of consideration for the privacy of each ought to be 
most respected. 

No one can estimate probably how much of the refinement, of 
the delicacy of feeling, has been lost to the world by the introduc- 
tion of the postal card. Anything written on a postal card has no 
personality; it is daza/, and has as little power of charming any 
one who receives it as an advertisement in the newspaper. It is 
not simply the cheapness of the communication that is vulgar, but 
the publicity of it. One may have perhaps only a cent’s worth of 
affection to send, but it seems worth much more when enclosed in 
an envelope. We have no doubt, then, that on general principles 
the French decision is a mistake, and that it tends rather to 
vulgarize than to retain the purity and delicacy of the marriage 
relation. 


To BOIL a pudding in a bag, dip the bag (which should be made 
of thick cotton or linen) in hot water, and rub the inside with flour 
before putting in the pudding; when done, dip the bag in cold 
water, and the pudding will turn out easily. Always put a plate 
on the bottom of the kettle to keep the pudding from burning. 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUICK WITTED. 


FoR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 
AS WELL. 


[Contributions for this department are always in order, the only proviso 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) 


83.—CHARADE, 
My frst in Webster you may see— 
The Latin for s-a-l-t. 
My second seek for at your leisure,— 
The printers use it as a measure. 
My frst and second, joined, express 
An old New England town—now guess. 


84.—THROWING LIGHT. 

This consists in using words of similar pronunciation, but with 
different meanings, mixing the meanings in description.” For ex- 
ample, pain (suffering), pane (of glass), Paine (Tom Paine), etc. 

I am grand, imposing and stately, and yet am disagreeable, and 
am imvariably thrown away. I am the center of life and yet am 
absolutely worthless. If I were to pass the house every one would 
rush to the windows to see me, but I am invisible and difficult to 
locate. I was born in France and brought from there to this 
country. Napoleon made me famous, and yet he is thought by 
many to have been utterly without me, and he has doubtless thrown 
me away many times. An orchard is full of me, but if I were to go 
through an orchard I would be invisible to myself. I am animal 
and vegetable. Preceded by a consonant I am musical, joined by 
us Iam noisy. I am very large, but am so small that I can be 
easily held between the fingers. Finally, 1 am part of a famous 
inscription over an honored grave in Italy. F. H. 


85.—HIDDEN PROVERB. 
Go down to the ant, thou sluggard, 
Help so often asking; 
Oh, imagine him not idle, 
Who, tho’ in the sun now basking, 
Helps his family, yet, all day, 
Think how selfish, if you may. SOLOMON. 


86—PARLOR FURNITURE. 
When I spoke of furnishing our parlor, I realized that our 


means would only allow us to go—<{7) ang no further ; this—2.0)' 


cquently made me feel that I was not#—{3) to indulge in many 
luxuries. I asked my husband how much money I might expend, 
but he gave an prey ive answer, saying, “ when you have——(5) 
furniture out, I will pay for it. Ride down town in the——(6), 
dressed plainly, don’t go——(7) silk, but looking-—(8) and neat.” 
I did so, and the salesman, a——(g) ged young man, said “we 
keep——(10) walnut furniture.” I said, “ this——(r11) rep is pretty.” 
He replied, “ It——(12) asjonally been admired.” I told him my 
parlor was so large I could drive a——(13), and would need lots of 
furniture. ‘ I can——(14) ly supply you,” he replied. I asked if 
——(15) him the dimensions would expedite making up the carpets ? 
He said it would. 

My maids were a couple of good——(16) one of whom could 
wash——(17) very nicely, and she did up my——(18) for me. 


87.—ENIGMA. 

My whole is composed of 20 letters. 

My 3, 18, 12, 13 is to destroy. 

My 1 is one of the seven dominical letters in the Julian calendar. 

My 6, 20, 12, 18, 19, 8, 14, 17, 14 is an appellation of Christ. 

My 4, 2, 10, 15, 14 is one of the tribes of Israel. 

My 16, 7, 14, 8, 5, 20 is an ancient city “ beyond the Nile.” 

My 9, 10, 18, 5, 11, 14 is where the tower of Babel was built. 

My 6, 1, 5, 18, 15, 13 is adevout man of the Old Testament times. 

My whole is one of Christ’s promises as recorded in St. John’s 
gospel. L. 

88.—DIAMOND PALENDROME. 

One thousand, a girl’s nickname; a title, three-fifths of a girl’s 

name; a consonant. EUREKA. 


A WOMAN'S WEEK. 

Stupid, dismal Monday! How little it has to recommend it. 
Eclipsed by the radiance of a yesterday, whose brightness it can 
never dim, duty again pulls on the reins that were slackened fora 
brief time, and the race of life begins anew. “ Blue Monday ” it is 
the world over ; the housewife begins the domestic routine all over 
again; the holiday attire and the Sunday literature are alike put 
away; the dust and the cigar ashes are wiped up; there is a sug- 
gestion of steam and suds in the air, and dinner becomes an affair 
of secondary importance. The daughter of the house re-arranges 
the chairs in the parlor, puts away the sacred music and the photo- 
graph album, picks up a few stray hair-pins in the vicinity of the 
sofa, dreams a little, puts fresh water on the flowers, and watches 
for the postman. Anon there is an odor of wood violets, ozone, 
clean linen in the air; the clothes-line becomes an armor-bearer of 
cleanliness; it flaunts its banners of godliness in the breeze, and 
satisfaction reigns in the heart of the laundress. As Monday be- 
gins the busy week, it is fraught, perhaps, with good resolutions, 
with intentions of thrift and industry. It is a forerunner of lodge 
night. The clean linen is folded down for the morrow, the lodge 
member rolls home, graveyards yawn, and Monday is no more. 

Tuesday bears hard upon the good resolutions of yesterday. 
The domestic machinery is now in capital running order, there is 
an odor of fresh bread in the culinary department, the kitchen floor 
has no blots upon its character, the bars are draped in glossy linen, 
the housemaid looks contented and tidy,—time and activity have 
made smooth the wheels. Tuesday is a good day. The future 
lends an inspiration. The week is yet in its infancy, and how 
much may not be done? Tuesday’s time is the cradle of hope. 

Wednesday is the day of days—the rainbow of the week—about 
it lingers the chime of wedding bells. The week is in its prime— 
in its bloom of maturity. Wednesday suggests clean table linen, 
fresh-cut flowers, thrift, fragrance, contentment and clubs. The 
church aid society, the social and literary circles convene, foreign 
missions receive a substantial lift; the children at home become 
soiled, and alone are neglected. 

Thursday follows so closely at the heels of Wednesday as to be 
clad in some of its waning glory. The wedding is over; the 
flowers are faded; some of the stitches in the web of good reso- 
lutions have been dropped; the cook has an afternoon out. 

Odious, doleful Friday! Hangman’s day, sweeping day, with 
small excuse for being. A grim reality; a dismal necessity; a 
harbinger of ill-luck. Sans Friday and civilization would come to 
a standstill, cobwebs and criminals would multiply and increase, 
and all be dust, riot and chaos. Friday brings a relaxation of 
energies, the broom and the duster unearth treasures, the pin- 
cushion receives re-enforcements, and the fish-vender announces 
his wares. 

Saturday is a busy encouraging time; it anticipates a day of 
fasting and prayer. It promises rest to the Christian and the 
sinner, and brings it, indeed, to the Israelites. The minister adds 
the finishing touches to his sermon; the choir meets to practice 
and disagree; the children have a holiday, and wrestle with their 
Sunday school lessons; the day closes with soap and water 
conflicts. 

Peaceful, holy, happy Sabbath day! Even the sun rises leis- 
urely, and the trees wave and nod reverentially, and cast sweeping 
shadows o’er the roadway; all nature has been swept and dusted, 
and the birds and the grasshoppers sing, “ Holy, holy! holy!’ 
The chime of the early church bells and the voice of the news- 
paper boy alike lull you to prolonged slumber; the weary bread- 
winner, who has toiled and struggled and existed, becomes a very 
king, whose crownless head rests the more easily in the passing 
moments—in the atmosphere of a Sabbath morning. The children 
are clad in all the perfection of their usual Sabbath-breaking attire; 
the buttons have been renewed, the stocking supporters re-inforced 
and the heels of their shoes blackened for the week’s campaign. 
The sun smiles through the stained glass windows and reflects a 
royal purple light o’er the excerpt, “as for me and my house we 
will serve the Lord.” The cook goes to early church and looks up 
the advertisements for a new place. All the world thanks God for 
the day of rest. It makes life worth living; wasted energies revive 
and hope takes new life; for in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth and rested the seventh day.—Chicago Herald. 
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HouSEKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 
ONLY A BOY. 
Only a boy? 
Only a healthy and rosy face, 
. Bearing of pain and grief no trace, 
Save where at times the shadows play 
Like the light clouds on a summer’s day. 


Only a boy? 
Only a loving and trusting heart 
That throbs and strains for a long life’s 
Start, 
That yields in love to the gentle touch 
Of one who will chide not overmuch. 


Only a boy? 
Only an earnest and longing soul 
Through which wild fancies and wishes 
roll, 
Peering from out those eager eyes 
At the untried world that around them 
lies. 


Only a boy? 
Only the germ of some unknown gain 
To a world that wavers ’twixt joy and pain, 
Tell me of better gift who can, 
To give to the world, than an honest man. 


Only a boy? 
Yes, when you see him in after days, 
Halting and grieving on life’s stern ways, 
Will he not look you through and through, 
Bitterly questioning you—yes, you ? 


Only a boy? 
Whait did you do with his ardent youth ? 
What did you do with his love of truth? 
What did you do with his tender heart? 
Look, if you will, at your own poor part. 


Only a boy ? 
Only a man with a saddened face, 
Bearing of grief and sin the trace, 
Craving a love that might cleanse the stain 
Of the old thoughts that will come again. 


Only a boy? 
Only a spirit that soars at last 
O’er the chains and blinds of a petty past, 
Hardened but faithful, saddened, but true, 
Saved—but the praise is not for you. 
—Boston Transcript. 


MINCE PIE. 


Some mince-pie ration of the muse 
Prompts me thus pie-ously to use 
My pen in hopes that I, thereby, 
May get my wife to make a pie. 


Two pounds of beef; one pound of suet; 
Five pounds of apples chopped, add to it; 
Three pounds of raisins; currants, two; 
Three quarter pounds of citron new; 
Two tablespoonfuls pure of mace; 

The same of cinnamon you place; 
Allspice and cloves and salt, once round; 
One teaspoonful of nutmeg ground; 

Of sugar brown five half pounds true; 
Brown sherry pure; one quart will do; 
And one pint brandy, best. Now we 
Have got our mince-meat recipe. 


This all the winter sweetly keeps: 
If safe within stone jars it sleeps, 
And tied with double covers where 
There circulates a chilling air. 

But let it stand one day at least 


And if in time, it gets too dry, 
A little liquor you’ll supply. 


Now we’ll suppose the pies are done 
And steaming hot and browned each one, 
And while the fragrant odors rise 

Before you taste, you will, if wise, 

Take them, regardless of expense, 

And toss the pie-sin over the fence. 


Because whoever eats mince-pie 
Will not digest—he will jest die. 
—H. C. Dodge. 


THE LITTLE KERCHIEF. 


It was only a wee worn kerchief that lay in my 
trembling hands, 

As I sat by the window dreaming, and looked 
on the moonlit lands ; 

It was only a wee worn kerchief, but it filled 
my heart with tears, 

For it spoke of my beloved, and the unforgot- 
ten years. 

I thought of the old, old garden, where many a 
happy night 

She stood in the summer moonlight, and waved 
that kerchief white, 

As she watched in fond confiding, for she knew 
that it would be 

A beacon of light to guide me, a signal of love 
to me. 


But the moon rose over the meadows; the 
night grew hushed and still, 

And methought that my beloved came down 
from the old sweet hill ; 

Once more her hand was waving, once more 
that kerchief white 

Flashed like the wing of an angel out of the 
silent night. 

So I keep the little kerchief, with a trust that 
can ne’er grow cold, 

For I know that my love is waiting as once in 
the days of old, 

And out of the blue bright heaven, there will 
come in the years to be, 

Her message of old to call me, her signal of 
love to me! 

—Frederic E. Weatherly. 


THE BOY FOR ME. 


His cap is old, but his hair is gold, 
And his face is as clear as the sky; 

And whoever he meets, on lanes or streets, 
He looks them straight in the eye 

With a fearless pride that has naught to hide, 
Though he bows like a little knight, 

Quite debonair, to a lady fair, 

With a smile that is swift as light. 


Does his mother call? Nota kite or ball, 

Or the prettiest game can stay 

His eager feet as he hastens to greet 

Whatever she means to say. 

And the teachers depend on the little friend 

At school in his place at nine, 

With his lessons learned and his good marks 
earned, 

All ready to toe the line. 


I wonder if you have seen him, too, 

This boy, who is not too big 

For a morning kiss from mother and sis, 

Who isn’t a bit of a prig, 

But gentle and strong, and the whole day long, 
As happy as happy can be, 

A gentleman, dears, in the coming years, 

And at present the boy for me. 


Before you use it for the feast, 


Unidentified. 


“TIRED OUT.” 
** Just tired out,” the neighbor said, 
Turning from the squalid bed, 
Where the weary woman lay, 
Panting life’s last hours away. 
Save that sound of sobbing breath, 
All was still as coming death ; 
For the frightened children cowered, 
Where, with heavy brows that lowered, 
*Neath the long, enduring strain, 
The mute husband bore his pain. 


Just tired out—far down below 
Waves were fretting on the flow; 

And the full, recurrent roar 

Echoed upward from the shore, 
Fainter grew the pulse’s beat 

As the worn hands plucked the sheet 
And the death-damps gathered, where 
Ruffled all the tangled hair. 

Said the watcher at her side, 

** She is waiting for the tide.” 


When the waves had ebbed anew, 
The tired life was over, too; 

Gone from want, and care and ill 
Very peacefully and still. 

After all she bore and wept, 
Hard-worked wife and mother slept ; 
Very fair she looked, and meek, 
Long dark lashes swept her cheek. 
Worn hands crossed upon her breast, 
For the weary was at rest.” 


—All The Year Round. 


THE HAND THAT ROCKS THE 


WORLD 
Blessings on the hand of woman, 
Angels guard its strength and grace 
In the palace, cottage, hovel; 
Oh! no matter where the place! 
Would that never storms assailed it; 
Rainbows ever gentle curled; 
For the hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rocks the world. 


Infancy’s the tender fountain ; 

Power may with beauty flow; 

Mother’s first to guide the streamlet ; 
From their souls unresting grow; 
Grow on for the good or evil, 

Sunshine streamed or darkness hurled; 
For the hand that rocks the cradle 

Is the hand that rocks the world. 


Woman, how divine your mission 
Here upon our natal sod ; 

Keep, oh! keep, the young soul open 
Always to the breath of God! 

All true trophies of the ages 

Are from Mother Love impearled, 
For the hand that rocks the cradle 

Is the hand that rocks the world. 


Darling girls, with Eden’s music 
Ringing yet in each young heart, 


Learn and treasure household knowledge, 


Precious in life’s future part, 
When you'll, too, exultant mothers, 
Bravely boyed and gently girled, 
Feel the hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rocks the world. 


Blessings on the hand of woman, 
Fathers, sons and daughters cry, 
And the sacred song is mingled 
With the worship of the sky; 
Mingled where no tempest darkens, 
Rainbows evermore are curled, 
For the hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rocks the world. 


—William Ross Wallace. 
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SPRINGFIELD, Mass. JANUARY 21, 1888. New York CIty. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS.., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscribers name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul! 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping“ until called for.” 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

The Bill of Fare of the present number of Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING furnishes a tempting array of good things for the Homes of 
the World, and variety enough to please the most exacting. 

The continuation of the “ Philosophy of Living,” by Hester M. 
Poole, devotes a Lesson-Chapter to the “ Children of the House- 
hold,” giving some excellent instruction and advice on the care 
and education of the younger members of the family. 

Elisabeth Robinson Scovil’s “In the Sick Room” tells how to 
care for the sick, particularly as regards feeding, both in severe ill- 
ness and in convalescence, and how the dishes should be served. 

“Once one is One. Letting the Lord take care of the Higher 
Numbers,” is the title of an interesting household story by H. 
Annette Poole. 

In “ The Good Housekeeper on Her Travels,” Marie Gozzaldi 
speaks of many “ Little Things Worth Attending To,” not only by 
the good housekeeper, but by any member of the family who may 
have occasion totravel. If the advice here given is followed, much 
inconvenience and trouble will be avoided. 

A. M. Turner tells of the kind and care of plants for “* Window 
Gardening,” which is interesting reading at this season of the year, 
when such gardening only is allowed in many sections of the 
country. 

“Dinner Parties—How to Give Them with Taste, Tact, Con- 
ventionality and Comfort,” is all that its title indicates, giving sug- 
gestions for holding a dinner party, including invitations, arrange- 
ments, servants, etc. 
party of thirteen are given in full, as the experience of the writer. 

The second article on “Family Fashions and Fancies,” by 
Helena Rowe, treats of “ Luncheons and Five O'clock Teas,” with 
an extended description of the latest things in dress suitable for 
such occasions. 

Hester Crawford Dorsey gives her opinion on the “ Domestic 
Service Difficulty,” in answer to an article on the same subject, in 
a late number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, from 
standpoint.” 

Ruth Hall asks “ Why?” and answers her own question in an 
interesting way. 

Juniata Stafford puts in a plea for “ Wash Cloths” as deserving 
more attention than they usually receive. 

Several pretty poems help fill out the pages: “The Falling 
Snow,” “The Long, Long Ago,” “Mother Love,” “ Winter 
Woods,” “In Florida,” “ The A. B. C. Ball.” 

The Cozy Corner, Quiet Hours, Library Leaflets, and Fugitive 
Verse departments are all full of good reading. 


The menu and poetical dinner cards of a 


“a masculine 


We doubt not our readers will agree with one who writes: 
“Goop HousEKEEPING is so full of that which goes to make 
people healthy, wealthy and wise, that one must read it from the 
first word to the last to appreciate it fully.” 


SANTA OLAUS. 

Christmas had hardly come, before some matter of fact man who 
would squeeze all the poetry and imagination out of life, denounced 
the Santa Claus myth and protested against “ deceiving ” children 
with it. He is somewhat like the parent who found his son read- 
ing “Ivanhoe,” and sternly and reprovingly commanded him to 
put it away because it was “allalie.” Imagination is now recog- 
nized as one of the foundation stones of higher civilization, for it 
is only bya high development of that faculty that the chemist is able 
to expand his science or the inventor to conceive of something 
new. Children are encouraged to read fairy stories and the old 
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folk stories that have come down from prehistoric times, for the 
purpose of cultivating this necessary faculty. And the Santa 
Claus myth assists this cultivation and leaves no ill effect upon 
the child’s mind. 


BEAUTIFUL OLD AGE. 

Was anything ever more beautiful than a beautiful old woman ! 
Lady is not a large enough word for the place. To some people 
there is an incongruity of terms in using old and beautiful in con- 
nection with the same thing. How can anything but full, rosy 
cheeks and smooth brows be beautiful? How can wrinkles, the 
complexion of old age and the loss of muscular buoyancy be any- 
thing less than homely and unattractive ? 

That depends. If you follow one path you go one way; if you 
follow another, you go another way. Live a life of fret and petu- 
lance; spend your moments scolding and hating; fill the days of 
your associates with unhappiness instead of with pleasure ; devote 
your energies solely to the sordid clutch of wealth; neglect the 
cultivation of the best human instincts and the intellectual facul- 
ties. if you want to see the wrinkles trend the wrong way, the face 
get out of shape, and the expression become homely. Some 
women do not need to do this, for unkind nature has visited upon 
them the homeliness of their ancestors. But those women, and 
all who live the wrong way, must carry the record of it in old age. 

There isa beauty to the mind’s eye, as well as to the physical eye. 
The latter takes note of lines and curves and outlines and colors— 
nothing more. But the mind’s eye penetrates behind the vail, if 
you give itacue. It isa magic lantern, projecting a tiny scene 
upon the large canvas of past life, where the origin and nature of 
the scene are discovered. 

To such an eye the face of an old person is a register of the past. 
The wrinkles and the fixed expressions tell of a well spent life and 
the association makes the face beautiful. Right through her face 
shine her native goodness, her intelligence, her good humor; her 
kindly disposition and her sympathy ; and what is the “ doll beauty ” 
of a young woman, compared with these! In an old person, beauty 
signifies what it does not and cannot ina young person. In the 
latter it may be considered a promise; in the old person it is a ret- 
rospect and a promise fulfilled. In the young woman it is a pref- 
ace ; in the old woman, a volume. Inthe former it is an inheri- 
tance; in the latter it is the moulding of a life, a merited earning, 
the tell tale record of a noble and well spent life. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Among the very best publications of the day is Goop HovuseE- 
KEEPING. Its popularity is surprising. No household into which 
it enters ever regretted the small expenditure of $2.50 a year for its 
Fortnightly visits.— Westboro (AZass.) Chronotype. 


Goop HOUuUSEKEEPING, always the most popular visitor to the 
household, abounds with useful information for the housekeeper, 
and instructive and entertaining reading for the home circle. It 
stands pre-eminent as a household journal.—A /bany (WV. Y.) Sun- 
day Press. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING seems to reach as near perfection as pos- 
sible. We can imagine nothing of the kind more complete and 
practical. It is marked by strong, good sense, and its articles are 
clear and concise. It should be in every home in the world. 
Every article shows the result of practical experience and diligent 
study. The simplicity, accurateness, and brevity of its directions 
make it indispensable, and its publishers are rendering a good sér- 
vice to humanity. It has no nonsense, and can be recommended 
to all. We consider it the most useful and valuable publication 
ever published.—.Salem (A/ass.) Observer. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


Russian Novelists. 

Who are these Russian writers about whom we hear so much? 
What did they write? These are the questions that one hears 
nowadays. The interest in Russian literature in this country 
started in Boston and the influence of that interest is spreading 
throughout the country. Some account of that literature is given 
in the book at hand, written by E. M. C. Vogiie, and translated by 
Jane Loring Edmands. It does not pretend to be complete, but it 
embraces as much as one cares to know at this stage. 

The outlines of the epochs of Russian literature are defined: The 
first ending with the accession of Peter the Great, and including 
only national traditions in crude form; the second extending to 
Alexander I., not a fruitful period; the third a short epoch of 
romanticism, distinguished by a brilliant set of poets—Gogol, 
Pushkin, and the others; and the fourth, beginning about 40 years 
ago. The last epoch is the one that is now especially attracting 
attention in this country; it is the epoch of the realistic novel, 
whose writers belong to the “ school of nature.” 

There is Turgenef, with his kindness of heart, simplicity and 
resignation, a thorough Russian in the national sense, a man of 
great mind and a sympathizer with the masses; Dostoyevski, with 
equal sympathy for humanity, in him developed into an intense 
pity for the humbler class, which believes in him as its master; 
and Tolstoi, the apostle of the philosophy of Nihilism, a medi- 
tative nobleman who despises the political parties, who acknowl- 
edges no master and no sect and who seems to be a spontaneous 
phenomenon. The psychological history of this man, as disclosed 
by his writings is a study and is termed by the author a picture of 
the crisis through which the Russian conscience is now pass- 
ing. To Russians, Turgenef’s “ Fathers and Sons ” and Tolstoi’s 
“War and Peace” are almost like a national bible. To acquaint 
the public with the personality and works of the writers, princi- 
pally of the romantic and realistic periods of Russian literature, is 
the object of M. de Vogiie, and he has succeeded so far as to make 
a book of absorbing interest. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 
Price $1.50. 


Lawyer, Statesman and Soldier. 

If ever there was a book devoted to hero worship, this is one. 
Choate, Webster, Lincoln and Grant were men great in ability and 
achievement, without any question ; they were eminent among the 
eminent men of the world in their various callings and undertak- 
ings; all this may be granted, but it does not follow that they 
should be elevated to the height of exaltation where the Hon. 
George S. Boutwell places them. 

Choate is placed above Erskine, Curran, North and, in most re- 
spects, above Brougham; Webster had hardly an equal through 
the whole dominion of history; Lincoln was a competitor for fame 
with the first orators of this and other countries, of this and other 
ages ; and few of Grant’s admirers would follow Mr. Boutwell to 
the extreme of adulation. Washington could no more have filled 
Lincoln’s place than he could have taken Sir Isaac Newton’s, yet 
Mr. Boutwell questions whether Lincoln was as great a man as 
Washington. 

If Mr. Boutwell is to be charged with an uncommon degree of 
hero worship, it may be because he, like the rest of men, is sus- 
ceptible to the influence of truly great men, when he comes in con- 
tact with them. He had met all these heroes and knewthem. He 
was the friend of Grant and Lincoln and he was acquainted with 
Choate and Webster. The personality of these four men, and its 
influence upon those who came near it, could have no better testi- 
monial of its power than such a work as this. There are in- 
cluded an oration of Mr. Boutwell’s on Lincoln, and his plea for 
a third term for Grant, published in a magazine. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 


In Search of the Picturesque. 

He found it. ‘Well Worn Roads, Traveled by a Painter in 
Search of the Picturesque,” Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith calls this 
collection of incident and description, but there is nothing well 
worn about the author’s style nor the notes that he took by the 
way. They are truly charming. The reader pauses in his pleas- 
ure now and then to wonder whether it is the thing told or the way 
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of telling it that pleases him, but for the life of him he can hardly 
say. But perhaps it is better to be delighted without knowing 
why, than to analyze the reasons thereof. 

“Verily a white umbrella is better than a letter of credit,” ex- 
claims Mr. Smith. The painter’s “sketch book is a passport and 
his white umbrella a flag of truce in all lands under the sun, be it 
savage or civilized. Truly ‘one touch of nature [with a brush] 
makes the whole world kin.’” “ A traveler, even with an ordinary 
pair of eyes, can get much nearer to the heart of the people in 
their cafés, streets and markets, than in their museums, galleries 
and palaces.” Then the author proceeds to tell of the groups who 
looked over his shoulder while he worked, and who daily formed 
the circle of his acquaintance. 

The chapters of the book are as picturesquely sketchy as the 
cunning pen of the author can make them. The reader stays 
just long enough and sees just enough of the people and their 
life (not their museums, their palaces, their art treasures and all 
those things that one is tired of reading about), but the people 
themselves, in Seville, Cordova, near the Alhambra, in Amster- 
dam, Dordrecht and in Venice, to have an itching desire to see 
them as this painter did. When he changes the scene you are 
loth to leave the last one, but you hasten to catch up with 
him for fear that you will lose some of his observations and 
experiences. No attempt to describe these, without actually 
copying his words, will do. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price $1.25. 

Advance of Science in the Last Half Century. 

Though this is, and, within the limits of 139 pages, must be, a 
highly condensed survey of the progress of science for a half 
century, yet Prof. Huxley writes it with his accustomed clearness 
and eloquence. Read this tribute to science: “ Every mechanical 
artifice, every chemically pure substance employed in manufac- 
ture, every abnormally fertile race of plants or rapidly growing 
breed of animals, is a part of the new Nature created by science. 
Without it, the most densely populated regions of modern Europe 
and America must retain their primitive, sparcely inhabited, agri- 
cultural or pastoral condition; it is the foundation of our wealth 
and the condition of our safety from submergence by another flood 
of barbarous hordes; it is the bond which unites into a solid 
political whole, regions larger than any empire of antiquity; it se- 
cures us from the recurrence of the pestilences and famines of 
former times; it is the source of endless comforts and conven- 
iences, which are not mere luxuries, but conduce to physical and 
moral well being. During the last fifty years, this new birth of 
time, this new Nature begotten by science upon fact, has pressed 
itself daily and hourly upon our attention, and has worked mir- 
acles which have modified the whole fashion of our lives.” 

Then Prof. Huxley proceeds to tell us briefly about this “ new 
Nature.” It is chiefly made up of three fundamental discoveries : 
The molecular constitution of matter, which is now going so far as 
to lead physicists to infer that all the “ elements ” were evolved 
from a primary undifferentiated form of matter ; the conservation 
of energy, which originated with the mechanical theory of heat ; 
and the philosophy of evolution, which was itself an evolution, cul- 
minating in the stupendous work of Herbert Spencer. The chief 
steps and consequences of this great movement are tersely indi- 
cated. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price 25 cents. 


Benjamin Franklin. 

The biography of Franklin as a man of letters, for the American 
Men of Letters series, was intrusted with Prof. John Bach Mc- 
Master, whose method of writing history has placed him in the 
front rank of scientific historians. By focusing attention on one 
department of a man’s life work, on one of his employments, we 
often get a special insight into his character that a general exami- 
nation less specifically reveals. Though this insight is likely to be 
narrow, yet the narrative becomes picturesque and striking in a 
degree that the general biography cannot reach. 

Prof. McMaster makes an exceedingly interesting narrative out 
of Franklin’s experiences and labors as a man of letters. Without 
the interruptions in his literary career that must be found in a full 
biography, we are now enabled to follow Franklin from his experi- 
ences as his brother’s apprentice, to Philadelphia, to his various 
pamphlets, his bold conduct of the Gazette, his Poor Richard 


almanac, his magazine, his founding of the first public library and 
of a scientific society, his political writings and electrical dis- 
coveries, and all the rest of his prolific work. The history of 
the Franklin papers is given, and the author writes a critical esti- 
mate of Franklin as a man of letters, his versatility, style and 
philosophy. 

Franklin founded no school of literature, for there was none in 
America until after his day. He was “among that giant race of 
pamphleteers and essayists, most of whom went before, but a few of 
whom came immediately after, the war of independence.” Frank- 
lin is called the greatest of them all; their common merit was in 
what they said; Franklin’s alone in the way he said it. Franklin, 
more than any other writer, came near the style of Addison, whose 
writings he had read, studied and admired in his youth. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1.25. For sale by James D. Gill, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Henry George vs. Henry George. 

We are tired of Henry George. The audacity of a quack for a 
time enlists one’s attention, but sooner or later interest in him 
and his doings flags, and the mind casts him out and all his be- 
longings. Henry George and rent confiscation have made no 
impression on the influential thought of the country that is accom- 


| panied by acceptance. Rent confiscation is no more adapted to 


our civilization and social evolution than polygamy is, or hand labor 
in place of machines. Henry George has pointed out, exaggerated 
and imagined many evils of the day. The real ones are bad enough, 
but there is no reason to believe that we can get along without 
some evil for a few centuries to come. The evil that exists some- 
times increases, but it is going, on the whole, and it will continue 
to disappear long after Henry George’s theory of land taxation is 
forgotten, but no patent medicine cure-all will be the means of it. 

R. C. Rutherford has taken pains to array the contradictions 
found in “ Progress and Poverty” against each other,—not a diffi- 
cult thing to do, perhaps, for Mr. George is not an exact and care- 
ful thinker, but yet it is an undertaking well and cuttingly done. 
A volume of 329 pages is filled with these contradictions, and 
makes good reading supplementary to “ Progress and Poverty.” 
The issue of the book is rather untimelyg because late, and the 
labor and discrimination of Mr. Rutherfordsdeserve a better recep- 
tion than they will be likely to win at this time. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Price fifty cents. 


A Year’s Cookery. 

Among all the books on cookery, this one has a plan that is 
original, and is the only one of its kind. It is intended to supply 
bills of fare for every day in the year, with recipes for the dishes 
recommended and practical instructions for their preparation. 
The expense of carrying out the ideas is calculated for families of 
moderate income, with a moderate amount of domestic help and 
with ordinary kitchen utensils. With an economical housewife’s 
foresight, the author, Phillis Browne, shows how waste may be 
avoided, by making one day work in with another, and by choos- 
ing materials that are in season, and therefore likely to be reason- 
able in price, so that a family may, throughout the year, be pro- 
vided daily with food excellent in quality, varied in its nature, well 
cooked and well served, at a reasonable cost. 

The family for whom the book has been planned consists of six 
persons, but the author calculates the quantities and gives the 
recipes in such a way that the, marketing lists can be easily altered 
to suit varying circumstances. Every recipe here given has been 
tested afresh before it was published. The 444 pages of this 
volume make it one of the most unique and serviceable books that 
have ever been made for the housekeepers. It is a diary of 
kitchen work for one year. The work has been published for 
some time and is now in its 17th thousand. New York: Cassell 
& Company. 


The Popular Science Monthly. 

January brings a very attractive and substantial number of the 
Popular Science Monthly. Of immediate interest to all readers of 
THE PAPER WoRLD is David A. Wells’s article on “ Govern- 
mental Interference with Production and Distribution ” as one of 
the causes of industrial depression. It should be read in connec- 
tion with the interviews that we publish on the tariff question. Pub- 
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lishers and book buyers will be interested in the editor’s vigorous 
utterance on the international copyright question. It makes short 
work of Mr. R. Pearsall Smith’s curiously impracticable plan. 
Another of Prof. Joseph Le Conte’s admirable articles on the re- 
lations of evolution to religious thought appears this month. 
Other valuable and interesting articles are “Glimpses of Life 
along a Coral Reef;” “ The Psychology of Joking ;” “ Railroads 
and Trade Centers,” by Appleton Morgan; “ Race and Language; ” 
“Science and the Bishops,” by Prof. Huxley; “ The Outcome of 
the Granger Movement; ” “ Climate of the Lake Region; ” “ Eng- 
lish Phonology;” ‘The Monkeys of Dutch Guiana;” and a 
sketch of Cleveland Abbe with portrait. 


Pre-Glacial Man. 

Who shall be the next crank to discover a literary cipher? 
Lorenzo Burge adds his name to the list, with the claim that he 
has discovered in the early chapters of Genesis an allegory and 
cipher containing hidden within its outward form a history of crea- 


tion, of pre-glacial man, of the Aryan race and of the Asiatic | 


deluge. ‘“ These ciphers, generally supposed to be proper names, 
are words, whose significations describe the character or events of 
a certain period of time in the life of the race.” 

These “ skeleton pictures ” the author has filled out with the aid 
of “ geology, astronomy, history and the truths of human nature.” 
He has also found out that “this history and revelation has been 
purposely hidden from man until he should be ready for, and long- 
ing to receive it.” Of course the work has no scientific value, and 
is merely a curious instance of how far a man’s mind will wander 
when he lets it go. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price $1.50. 


Some Italian Authors. 

Graphic, without abusing the word at all, is the character of 
these sketches of Italian authors by George E. Vincent. We see 
Cato walking along the highway in Sardinia in the year 198, with 
all the realistic surroundings ; Virgil in his native village; Horace 
in the crowded streets of Rome; Pliny the Younger in his sum- 
mer-house on the bay of Naples observing the eruption of Vesu- 
vius, that overwhelmed Pompeii; Juvenal as a satirist among the 
people of his day; Tacitus at the gladiatorial contest; Dante and 
the stirring events of his time; Petrarch, the young poet at the 
papal seat at Avignon ; the notorious Machiavelli in his diplomatic 
cunning ; and Alfieri, the man of poetic and dramatic genius. The 
several articles are briefly biographical, are somewhat critical from 
a literary standpoint, and endeavor to carry the reader back to the 
days in which these old Italians lived. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Company. 


Dilly and the Captain. 

Young readers will hail with delight a new book by Margaret 
Sidney, bearing the attractive title of “ Dilly and the Captain.” It 
is areally jolly story of a little girl and alittle boy, who, tired of 
being continually told that “children should be seen and not 
heard,” set off, she on a tricycle and he on a bicycle, to discover a 
place where girls and boys can find out things without asking 
grown-up folks. They have no end of funny adventures, although 
they do not travel far, and pick up more than a little curious infor- 
mation. Their experiences with the “ Spider and Black-Cat- 
Man,” with the girl who borrowed the tricycle and traded it off for 
a string of beads, with the monkey and with mother piggy, are all 
told in a manner that cannot but fascinate the little people. The 
book is well illustrated and attractively bound. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Company. Price $1. 


In Pursuit of Happiness. 

One who writes in Tolstoi’s style will find it easy to become 
ascetic. In attacking greed, selfishness, love of wealth, and sin, 
as he does, it is easy to go too far and be out of sympathy with 
civilization and the forces that promote it. But Tolstoi as nearly 
escapes doing this as any one ever did. He is a Christian in the 
doctrine of love, up to the very point where monkish asceticism 
begins, and he stops with only a tinge of it. 

“God ordains that every one shall fulfill his duty in the world 
through love and good deeds.” This is the moral that attaches to 
his parables in this book, and more especially to “ The Two Pil- 
grims ” and to “ Where there is Love, there is God.” ‘ How Much 


Land a Man Needs” is a parable of greed; and “ Illyas” is to 
show that poverty and dependence are better than wealth and in- 
dependence. In this last, Tolstoi discloses his tendency to frown 
upon civilization. He is a powerful writer, and it is not to be 
wondered at that, with his directness, simplicity, and abounding 
feeling, he should have a great effect on the Russian people, with 
their simple life, confined to house and village, and with their 
agricultural civilization. “In Pursuit of Happiness ” contains some 
of his most effective parables. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 


Locrine. 

Swinburne’s tragedy is of undoubted power and literary merit, 
and there are those who see in this last effort of his a bid for the 
succession to Tennyson as poet laureate. Locrine, king of Brit- 
ain, takes a paramour from the Scythians, whom he had defeated 
in battle, and his queen and son foment a revolt against him, which 
finally ends in the death of the king, his Scythian woman, and their 
son. There is, after all, a good deal of noble manhood about the 
king, and he makes a strong character. The queen is made to 
indulge in flights of rhetorical denunciation, and is imbued with a 
spirit of the most implacable revenge. What starts out to be a 
domestic tragedy soon assumes national proportions, and develops 
powerful effects from a tragical standpoint. The language is fine, 
bold, vigorous, and, at times, elegant. There is every reason to 
expect that “Locrine” will become one of the literary successes 


of the day; it certainly deserves todo so. New York: Worthing- 
ton Company. 


Aunt Serena. 

One of the latest issues of Ticknor’s paper series is “ Aunt 
Serena.” It is a charming story of a party of Americans in a Ger- 
man city, and full of bright and pleasing situations. The dialogue 
is sparkling and vivacious, the characters clearly drawn, and the 
interest well sustained throughout. 

Aunt Serena, with her calm dignity and sympathetic, lovable 
disposition, wins the reader’s heart from her introduction at the 
beginning of the story, and is scarcely less lovable than Rose, 
whom she chaperones. 

The story as it originally appeared in a more expensive form 
reached a sale of over 22,000 copies, and inits present shape will 
have an immense sale, as it is as attractive as “ One Summer ” or 
“ Guenn,” by the same author, Blanche Willis Howard. Boston: 
Ticknor & Company; pp. 358. Fifty cents. 


The Right Honourable. 

The new novel by Justin McCarthy and Mrs. Campbell—Praed 
is a romance of society and politics in England, with its wire pull- 
ing and chicanery. The story moves round one Morse who 
aspires to be Prime Minister. He is accused of being in league 
with the Socialists, a charge which he refuses to deny, knowing 
himself to be innocent. Koorali, the heroine of the story, isa 
lovable character, and it is through her influence that Morse and 
his wife, who separated on account of political differences, are 
finally reunited. The story is well written and interesting. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., Price 50 cents. 


Gladys. 

One of the latest additions to Lothrop’s “ Round the World 
Series ” is a work of fiction from the pen of a new writer, who has 
thought deeply concerning certain social matters. It is the story 
of an uncongenial married life, the death of the husband and the 
second marriage of Gladys. Readers of the book will disagree as 
to whether she married the right man the second time, or not. 
The story is interesting and the writer, Mary Greenleaf Darling- 
shows promise of even better work. Boston. D. Lothrop Com, 
pany. Price $1.25 


Worthington’s Annual. 
The large and handsome volume of this annual for 1888 contains 
a series of interesting stories, biographies, papers on natural 
history, etc., for the young, illustrated by upwards of 500 engrav- 
ings by the best artists, many of the pictures being full page, some 
lithographic in colors and others tinted. Pictorially and in the 
written contents, this number of the annual is one of the best 
volumes for children’s amusement and instruction that have been 


published. New York: R. Worthington. 
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Toboggan Suits 


Ladies, Gentlemen and Children. 


Unique and beautiful designs ; 
Styles exclusively our own and 
prices as low as possible. 

Special rates to Clubs. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 
from any part of the country 


will receive careful and prompt 
attention. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and llth St., 
New York. 


Pills 


Thedyspeptic, the 
er from excess of work of mind or 
body, drink or exposure in 


Malarial Regions, 


will find Tutt’s Pills the most genial 
restorative ever offered the suffering 
invalid. 


Try Them Fairly. 


SOLD EVERY WHERE. 
JOCKEY CLUB, 


HELIOTROPE and VIOLETTE Sachet Powders 
impart a Delightful and Lasting Odor to Handker- 
chiefs, Linen, Gloves, Stationery, etc. Sold by all 
dealers in fine toilet goods. Sample of either by mail 
upon receipt of 25 cents. 
Mention Good Housekeeping. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


We WANT Every 


HOUSEKEEPER 


TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 


which will be sent FREE on receipt of address, 
with name of this publication. 
Sold every —_—— and sent post- an on receipt of 
cents in stamp: 


ELEGTRO-SILIGON 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC VETERINARY SPECIFICS 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
Dogs, Hogs, Poultry. 
500 PAGE BOOK on Treat- 
ment of Animals and 
Chart Sent Free. 


cuRES—Fevers, Congestions, Inflammation, 

A.A.—Spinal Meningitis, Milk Fever 
.B.—Strains, Lameness, Rheumatisa. 

C. C.—Distemper, Nace! Discharges. 

D. D.—Bots or Grubs, Worms. 

E.— Coughe, Heaves, Pneu 


DANDRUFF 
should never be neg- 
lected, because its nat- 
ural end is in 


BALDNESS. 

The chief require- 
ment of the hair is 
cleanliness — thorough 
shampooing for women 
once a fortnight, and 
for men once a week. 
The best agent for the 
purpose is 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP, 


Absolutely Pure, Emollient, Healing. 


Made especially for washing the delicate 
skin of Infants, and for Skin and Scalp 
Diseases. Eminently adapted for Sham- 
pooing. Cures Dandruff and Itching, pre- 
| vents Baldness, stimulates growth of the 
hair. Invaluable for toilet and bath. Pre- 
vents chapping and chafing. Antiseptic de- 
odorant. 25 cents percake. All Druggists. 
Sample and pamphlet sent for Four Cents. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 


100 FuLTton St., New Yorn. 


F.—Colic or Gripes, Bellyac 
G-— Miscarriage, 
rinary and Kid er Diseases. 
4 I. ruptive Diseases lange. 
J. K.—Diseases of Digestion. 


Stable Case, with Specifics, Manual, 
Witch Hazel Oil and Medicator, 87.00 


Price, Single Bottle (over 50 doses), ° .60 
Sold by Druggists; or 
Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 
Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y. 


EUMPEREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC 
SPECIFIC No. 


In use 0 years. The only successful remedy for 


Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness, 


Prostration, from" over-work or other causes. 

a0 1 per vial, or 5 vials and large vial powder, for $5. 

Soup BY Drvaaists, or sent postpaid on 
price.—Humphreys’ Medicine Co., 109 


SUBSCRIBES FOF 


Good Fiousekeepinge 


From isss. 


Fulton St., N. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN INK! 
Send 25 cts for a bottle of 
WALPOLE INK POWDERS 


BLACK | RED | VIOLET | GREEN 


which will make several quarts of the best ink. Will 
not corrode the pen. Namecolor. C an giving full 
information free on application. Addre 


Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, 


Croup 


Is a disease that calls for instant atten- 
tion. ‘“ While in the country, last 
winter, my little boy was taken ill with 
Croup. We feared he would die from 
strangulation. It so happened that 
there was in the house a bottle of 


Ayer’s Cher 


ry Pectoral, which we administered in 
small doses, and, in less than one hour, 
the little patient was breathing easily.” 
— Mrs. E. C. Gedney, 128th st., N. Y. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Pneumonia 


Leaves the lungs in a weak and diseased 
condition. ‘Two years ago, after an 
attack of pneumonia, I was troubled 
with a bad cough, which kept my throat 
in such a state that I had frequent 
hemorrhages. I took Ayer’s Cher- 


ry Pectoral, 


which relieved me at once, and I have 
had no further trouble with either my 
throat or lungs.”—C. V. Nadow, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


AS 
OYspeps\> 


Is the greatest discovery of the century. 
and absolute cure guaranteed of any case of Dyspeps' 
aoe or Constipation, recent or of long stand. 
Ask your druggist for it, or it will be sent t- 
pata on of tay 50 cents. Prepared onl 
& CO., 7 Barclay St., New a. 


For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged 


URES Nervous Prostration, Nervous Head- 
ache,Neuralgia, NervousWeakness, 
Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 
affections of the Kidneys. 

AS A NERVE TONIC, It Strengthens 
and Quiets the Nerves. 


AS AN ALTERATIVE, It Purifies and 
Enriches the Blood. 

AS A LAXATIVE, It acts mildly, but 
surely, on the Bowels. 

AS A DIURETIC, It Regulates the Kid- 
neys and Cures their Diseases. 
Recommended by professional and business men, 
Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT, 
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THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 
INTERESTING Bits OF HOUSEHOLD FACT AND FANCY. 

Joaquin Miller is quoted as saying that “the bravest of battles is 
that of the mothers of men.” 

“Oolong and Hyson matinee” is the New York girl’s manner of 
speaking of an afternoon tea. 

Mildewed cloth should be soaked in buttermilk, afterwards 
spreading on the grass in the sun. 

A solid cutglass bedstead, richly worked, was lately made at 
Birmingham, Eng., for a Calcutta millionaire. 

Magnificent fire-screens are made of peacock feathers, the body 
of the bird being mounted in an upright position, with the tail 
spread and the feet of the bird made of polished brass. 


A good method to prevent a stoop in the shoulders is to walk 
with the palms of the hands turned forward, the thumbs outward. 
Try it, and you will find your shoulders erect before you are aware 
of it. 


The pocket sewing machine, to introduce which a company was 
formed in England, and shares sold for general investment under 
a very glowing prospecius, is now said to be a failure, and the ma- 
nipulators ef the company are charged with deliberately getting up 
the scheme to swindle investors. 


To renovate and brighten the gilt frames of pictures and mirrors 
that have become rusty and dingy, simply wash them with a small 
sponge moistened with spirits of wine, or oil of turpentine, the 
sponge only to be sufficiently wet to take off the dirt and fly marks. 
They should not be wiped afterward, but left to dry of themselves. 

To whiten linen that has turned yellow, cut up a pound of fine 
white soap into a gallon of milk, and hang it over a fire in a wash- 
kettle. When the soap has completely melted, put in the linen 
and boil it half an hour; then take it out. Have ready a lather of 
soap and water; wash the linen in it, and then rinse it through two 
cold waters, with a very little blue in the last. 


Millions of dollars are spent yearly upon dentifrices. They lead 
to the spending of millions more upon dentists. Common table 
salt is all that is needed. There is no manufactured tooth powder 
more harmless. There is none so simple and efficacious. It will 
actually retard decay after we have filed off the enamel by using 
the fool’s toothpick, which is a quill, instead of a sliver of soft wood 
—or, better still, a thread. 


People who are going to build, says the Boston Journal of Edu- 
cation, may like to know that “a three-thousand-dollar house” is 
one that the architectural paper says can be built for $2,850.37; 
costs $3,100, according to the architect’s estimate; is worth $3,700, 
the carpenter says, to build; increase in expense to $4,800 during 
the process of erection, and makes you draw your check for $s5,- 
953-28 before you move in and get your first bill for repairs. 


The common people of Hamburg rarely eat meat, it is so dear. 
Soups are made in great variety, including one from beer. The 
poorer kinds of fish only are cheap. Economy is not confined to 
the poorer people. Servant girls are generally allowed for the 
week their loaf of bread and quarter or half pound of butter or 
lard, and are only permitted to use a certain quantity at each meal, 


the rest being locked up with the family provisions till the next 
meal. 


A lady whose complexion is remarkable for its clearness ac- 
knowledges that it is due to the use of cocoanut milk. “Take a 
fresh cocoanut,” she says, “and grate it, place in the cloth, and ex- 
press the milk. Wash the face and hands thoroughly with the 
liquid, rubbing into the skin as much as possible, the more rubbing 
the better. Wipe with a soft cloth. The effect on the skin is 


wonderful and instantaneous. A single experiment often proves 
its value.” 


A man made mad over vegetarianism was a curious inmate of a 
Pennsylvania hospital: The sight of any animal, bird, insect or 
reptile, slain at the hand of man, would send him into paroxysms 
of hysteric rage. He would wear no shoes, in order to kill the 
fewer animalcule as he walked. Every shoe or woolen article of 
clothing that came in his reach he would destroy; a funeral would 
fill him with frenzy, for he held that the dead should be carried into 
the woods and covered with leaves; while his vegetarian ideas as 


to food were equally pronounced. On every occasion possible he 
would slip off to eat grass, each blade of which he would carefully 
wipe in order to preclude the destruction of an insect. 


It takes nearly one hundred million foreign eggs a month to keep 
the English in cakes and puddings. The matter of the protection 
of the English hen fromthe competition of the pauper fowls of 
France has been thought so serious that even Gladstone has paid 
some attention to it. Experts estimate that the consumption of 
eggs in England is one hundred a year for every person. Nearly 
fifteen million dollars is paid every year for the eggs imported into 
the country. 


In the stylish up-town houses in New York now it is impossible 
to see how the lady of the house communicates with the kitchen 
while a meal is in progress. This is because the call bell has be- 
come a mere electric button on one of the table legs, and she 
presses it with her foot whenever she wants the waitress. For a 
very few dollars—about twenty-five—New York houses are now 
fitted with electric systems, including the front door bell and bells 
in the bedrooms. 


Parmentier, to whom France is indebted for the various culinary 
manipulations of the homely and popular potato which are the de- 
light of the dinner table, is to have a statue at Neuilly, near Paris. 
Alexander Dumas, the elder, was the only man who could rival 
Parmentier in inventing new methods of cooking the humble vege- 
table, but to the native of Montdidier is due the honor of being the 
first to raise the potato from the position of a despised plant to the 
proud attitude it has held in the kitchen for over a century. 


It is now well nigh impossible for any human being to starve to 
death in New York under present conditions. In addition to the 
one-cent cup of coffee at localities along the wharves and other 
places the Sanitary Aid Society is establishing model lodging 
houses, where any sober person can find a night’s lodging, includ- 
ing the luxury of a bath, clean bedding and night clothing for ten 
cents. One of these is now self-supporting, and since it opened its 
doors, two years ago, more than 65,000 persons have been accom- 
modated. It is proposed to establish more of these places. 

An Australian housekeeper who has been unable to solve the 
servant question, suggests that advertisements for help should be 
worded as follows: Wanted—A well behaved and likely appear- 
ing family consisting of a man and his wife (no children nor dogs) 
who can give the best of references from their last coachman crave 
a situation with a cook; work not so much of an object as a perma- 
nent place; the family would like an occasional evening out, but 
would not insist that their souls were their own if the cook objected; 
can be seen at cook’s convenience. Address “Worms of the 
Dust.” 


A typical Mexican kitchen, it is said, has neither stove, table, 
chair nor cupboard, the clean-swept clay floor, an adobe shelf 
against the wall, and a few hooks and pegs answering every pur 
pose. In the houses of the rich an adobe range is built into the 
wall, which is really a long, narrow box, made of sun-baked: clay 
and partitioned off into little compartments, within each of which 
a handful of charcoal may be consumed. The middle classes use 
a big clay jar or pot, in lieu of a range, in which charcoal is also 
burned, while the poor have “all out-doors” for a kitchen, and 
build their tiny fire of sticks wherever it is most convenient. The 
cooking utensils are seldom of iron, that being too expensive, and 
earthen pots are almost universally used. 

A stout woman has recently been complaining that the fashion 
newspapers and magazines print no plates that give fleshy women 
any satisfaction. She avers that none but women of slender, grace- 
ful figures can study these plates to any advantage, and declares 
that a foreigner who saw these periodicals would suppose that all 
women in America were of willowy proportions. And yet the num- 
ber of such, reports the New York Sum, is said by modistes and 
dealers in the wearing apparel of women to be a small minority. 
American women, especially those who have the means to dress 
in accordance with fashion’s decrees, are inclined to decided plump- 
ness, and the regret of such, when they examine the elaborate 
plates, displaying handsome garments on supple-formed women. 
may be imagined. But the makers of these magazines smile when 
these complaints are brought to their ears, and declare that to print 
realistic plates for stout women would cause others to smile, too, 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THEODORE METCALF & CO.’S 


SACHET POWDERS. | 


LIsT oF CDORS. 


Jockey Club.  Véiolette. 
Florida. Tea Rose. 
Frangipanni. Millefleur. 
Patchouly. Eng. Lavender. Ess. Bouquet. | 
Stephanotis. New Mown Hay. West End. | 
Ylang Ylang. Rose Geranium. Musk. 
Metcalf’s Sachets are invaluable. Exposed in rose 
leaf jars or vases, it emits a delightful perfume, and 
for perfuming lace, embroidery, art needle-work, 
Christmas cards, cushions and calendars, it can be used 
to great advantage. Sample glass jars sent by mail on 
receipt of twenty-five cents in stamps. A great variety 
of styles can be made by varying the materials, but 
silk, from its wearing quality and porosity, seems 
most desirable. A popular package is the sachet crack- 
ers of cream-tinted silk, slightly smoked or scorched 
over a gas or lamp flame. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 

Established 1837. 


LADIES 


“How to permanently remove Superfluous Lair.” 
“How to reduce Superfluous Flesh 15 pounds a n.uth.” 
‘How to develop the Bust scientifically." 

“Tlow Lean Ladies may speedily become Stout.” 

B@” Describe your case fully, and send 4cents for sealed 
instructions. 


WILCOX SPECIFIC CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


WEST'S PERCOLATOR. 


The most perfect device for making | 
COFFEE, Goes in any pot, saves 
eggs and cost of clarifying. Prevents 
grounds from clogging spout and stick- 
f ing on sides of pot. Saves one-fifth of 

& the coffee. No housewife can afford to 


Heliotrope. 
Damask Rose. 
White Rose. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


be without one. Sent via. mail upon re- 
ceipt of 25 ets, State capacity needed. Agents wanted | 
in every town. Send stamp for circulars if more infor- | 
mation is needed. Rob’t S. West, Cleveland, O. 


iphi Investors, Manufacturers, Merchants. 
Wichita, Kas. If you knew what this city can do for | 
you, you would come too. Inclose stamp, state your 
wants. 3000 houses built this year, some six stories 
high. LLOYD B. FERRELL. 


| are now put in handsome boxes, given 


MRS. E. M. VAN BRUNT’S 


DRESS REFORM PARLORS, 


39 East 19th Street, 


RAVEN 


Ladi s! the only reason many deal- 
ers recommend other shoe dressings 
than Raven Gloss is because they ail 
pay a greater profit. For this reason 
they push cheap preparations that 


a new name, or labeled as their own 
make, Beware of these. Insist upon 
having Raven Gloss, the best, softens 
leather, and makes shoes look natural, 
not varnished. 

juTTon & Orr.ey, Mfrs., N. Y. 


Hygenic and Artistic Underwear for women and 
children. Sole Agent for the sale of Miss C. Bates’ 
of Boston, Reform Garments, Jersey-Fitting Under- 

arments in silk, wool, merino, different grades, and 

isle. A full line of Ferris’ celebrated ‘Common 
Sense, Waists, Corded Waists, for allages. ‘“‘Dress 
Forms,”’ Stocking Supporters, Bosom Supports, 
Abdominal Bandages, etc, made in the best manner, 
of any material; ‘*Corsets for Equestriennes,” 
“Corselettes for Sea-shore Bathers.”” All patented 
novelties. Send for Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. 


pane DIEHL & CO., Philadelphia, Pa., 

‘*The only paper we are advertising our Self- 
Pouring ‘lea Pot in is Goop- HOUSEKEEPING, and 
every mail brings us orders for it. 


\ ANTED A SITUATION AS WAITRESS.— 
By an experienced waitress ; willing to go in the 
country ; first-class city and country references. 
Address ‘“‘Waitress,” care GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mass. 


ANTED SITUATION AS NURSE.—By com- 

etent Swedish person to take care of an invalid, 

or ladly’s maid and seamstress; best references; city 

and country. Address ‘‘Nurse,” care Goop HousE- 
KEEPING. 


ANTED SITUATION. — As Cook, first-class ; 

by young woman ; understands all branches fami- 

ly cooking; French, English, and* American dishes; 
all kind soups and bouillions, game, pastry; city refer- 
ence. Address ‘‘Cook,’’ care GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


TOCK PLANTATION and Winter (or all year 

round) house in the South. A paying property, a 
well improved and equipped estate of 5000 acres, 4 
stocked with 100 cattle, 10 horses, 50 hogs, besides 
sheep and goats. Produces in quantity, cotton, corn, 
rice, oats, rye, sugar cane, sweet potatoes, peanuts, etc. 
Plenty of water and natural grasses, large comfortable 
furnished houses for two or more families on command- 
ing elevations 50 miles from Gulf on R. Valuable 
forests of pine. Willsell cheap. Address “Plantation,” 
care GooD HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


ANTED.—A situation as coachman, by a temper- 

ate, reliable man ; cogs long experience in the 
care and management of horses and carriages and 
harness; careful driver; city or country; can milk; 
care of furnace ; would be generaily useful; satisfac- 
tory references. Address ‘‘Coachman,” care Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 


en RENT.—To private family only, gentlemen’s 
I’ residence in Florida, fully furnished, all modern 
improvements, garden, stable, etc. Address ‘‘ Resi- 
dence Florida,” Care Good HOUSEKEEPING, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


9.2 steady es WANTED,—As Butler or Waiter, by 


a steady respectable, English Protestant, in first- 
ass private family ; is thoroughly competent to take 
full charge ; has the highest city references and well 


recommended; city or country. Address “ Butler,” 
Care Goop HOUSEKEEPIMG. 


PROF. CHS. LUDWIG VON SEEGER 


Professor of Medicine at the Royal University ; 
Knight of the Royal Austrian order of the Iron 
Crown ; Knight Commander of the Royal Spanish 
Order of Isabella: Knight of the Royal Prussian 
Order of the Red Eagle ; Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, &c., &¢., says: 


“LIEBIG CO’S COCOA BEEF TONIC 
should not be confounded with the horde of thrashy | 
cure alls. It is in no sense of the word a patent reme- 
dy. 1 am thoroughly conversant with its mode of 
preparation and know it to be not only a legitimate | 
pharmaceutical product, but also worthy of the high | 
commendations it has received in all parts of the | 
world. It contains essence of Beef, Coca, Quinine, | 
Iron and Calisaya, which are dissolved in pure gen- 
uine Spanish Imperial Crown Sherry. 

Invaluable to all who are Run Down, Nervous, 
Dyspeptic, Bilious, Malarious or afflicted with weak 
kidneys. Beware of Imitations. 

Her Majesty’s Favorite Oosmetio Glycerine. 

Used by Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wades and the nobility. For the skin, 
Chapping, Roughness. $1.00. Drug- 
gists. | 
LIEBIG CO’S Genuine Syrup of Sarsaparilla, 
is guaranteed as the Best Sarsaparilla in the market. 


N. Y. Depot, 388 MURRAY STREET. 


| 
| 
BOOKS FOR $1.00 SENT POST-PAID. 
Perfect Bread, Key to Cooking, Lessons 
in Candy Making, Six Cups of Coffee. 
CLARK W. BRYAN & .» Pubishers, 


Springfied, Mass. 


| eight hours. It 


[ | COLLEGE. 


A Live PRACTICAL SCHOOL. 
Cheapest and Best.—Endorsed by 
. | Thousands of graduates and the most 
| prominent business and professional 
— men of the state and nation, 

H. CoLeMaAN, PRES. Newarn, N.J. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Comfortable, Elegant, Per- 
fectly Healthful, and the most 
durable known to the trade. 
Over 1,000,000 American Ladies 
now wear the 

Duplex Corset. 
Double Bone, Double Steel, 
Double Seem. No bones to 
break over the hips. Can 
instantly adjusted to fit any 
form, or made to order with- 
out extra charge. Sent toany 
address upon receipt of price. 

Every Corset Warranted. 

’ Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. 

Brown or White Jean, $1.00 

H color), $2.00 per pair; Sateen 

ity), $3.00 per pair; Silk or Sat- 

3 pair. Send 15 cents extra if 

E DUPLEX CORSET CO. 
218 6th Avenue, New York 


THE IMPERIAL CORN AND BUNION SOLVENT. 


No Pain! No Sensation of Pein! 
We guarantee in eight hours / 
more benefit than can be derived / 
in ten days from any ingredient 
of a similar nature. Corns and 
Bunions which chiropodists and cf 
remedies have failed to relieve have, strange as it may 
seem, been wholly removed by our “SOLVENT” in 
ssesses no poisonous or deleterious 
ingredient, and its use can in no wise affect the most 
delicate skin or tissue. A single application of our 
Solvent will prove a more conclusive verification of our 


| statements than would whole pages of printed matter. 


It does its work while the body is asleep, and the nerves 
and muscles at rest ; hence no sensation of pain is ex- 
gomegeee. _The price we have pieced at only 25 cents. 

ull directions accompany each bottle. For sale by all 
druggists, or sent on receipt by J. K.Cook 
& Co.,7 Barclay St., New York. 


FRENCH SYSTEM 
OF DRESS CUTTING AND FITTING. 
= 


= 
gS 
908 
» ORE OF 
.E 
2 3 
26” 


All other so-called French Systems are BOGUS. 
Send two (2) cent stamp for 32-page book, which fully 
explains what the System is, and gives a number of testi- 


Address, JAMES McCALL & CO., 
Mention this publication, 46 East 14th Street, New York. 


MAHOGANY AND CHERRY STAINS. 


Superior to any stains yet introduced for interior 
work and finishing. Can be applied to any variety of 
wood. Experts cannot detect the stained from the 
natural wood. Send for circulars, giving full particu- 
lars to the Sole Manufacturers, 


Walpole Dye and Chemical Works, 
44 and 46 Oliver St., Boston, Mass., 


Importers and Manufacturers of every description of 
dye and Chemicals. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


ORUMBS FROM EVERYBODY'S TABLE. 


Swept Up AND CAREFULLY PRESERVED. 


MARYLAND TERRAPIN. 


Dealers say that the supply of terrapin has not deteriorated of 
late years in Maryland waters, though but little has been done in 
the direction of terrapin farming or pounding. The cost of terrapin 
varies according to the supply and the size and condition. For 
the finest terrapin under ordinary conditions $50 to $60 per dozen 
is paid, though good terrapin can be purchased for considerably 
less money. The female terrapin is preferable to the male, as the 
eggs, in different stages of maturing, which they contain are much 
prized, though the true flavor abounds more in the meat and intes- 
tinal parts than in the male.—Ba/timore American. 


DIRECTIONS FOR COOKING SALT SALMON. 


Take a piece of the salmon as large as required for use, place it 
in a pan of fresh water until it is thoroughly saturated the evening 
before the day you intend to use it; then allow the water to drip 
from the faucet on the salmon in the pan for twelve hours, say over 
night, the pan remaining in the sink so that the overflow can be 
carried off. By this time it will be fresh enough to be palatable. 
The salmon should then be dried with a dry towel, and then broiled 
on a gridiron over a quick fire, or fried as in the ordinary manner 
of preparing other varieties of salt fish, or it can be boiled and 
served as codfish, and innumerable ways as the fancy or ability of 
the cook may dictate.—A merican Grocer. 


THE WAY TO PouR TEA. 


There is more to be learned about pouring tea and coffee than 
most people are willing to believe. If those decoctions are made 
at the table, which is by far the best way, they require experience, 
judgment and exactness; if they are brought on the table ready- 
made, it still requires judgment so to apportion them that they 
shall prove sufficient in quantity for the family, and that the elder 
members shall have the stronger cups. Often persons pour out 
tea, who, not being at all aware that the first cup is the weakest, 
and that the tea grows stronger as you proceed, bestow the poorest 
cup upon the greatest stranger, and give the strongest toa very 
young member of the famiiy, who would be better without any. 
Where several cups of equal strength are wanted you should pour 
a little into each, and then go back, inverting the order as you fill 
them so, and the strength will be apportioned properly. This is 
so well understood in England, that an experienced pourer of tea 
waits till all the cups of the company are returned to her before she 
fills any the second time, and all may share alike. 


A CHINESE PINK DINNER. 


The Chinese Minister gave a pink dinner recently to gentlemen 
at the legation. The scene on entering was very picturesque and 
decidedly eastern in its character. In the circular-entrance hall- 
way, which is luxuriously fitted up with divans, couches, and cush- 
ioned rests, sat the Minister, surrounded by his suite in their gor- 
geous Asiatic costumes. In the dining-room the idea of a pink 
dinner had been carried out in every detail, even to the pink globes 
on the large chandelier. The centerpiece of the table was com- 
posed of an elongated square of ferns, the four corners formed of 
great clusters of odorous carnations, while from the middle rose 
long-stemmed La France and American beauty roses. At each of 
the four corners were fairy lamps under pink shades. The silver 
candelabra were filled with candles under shades of the same color. 
The menu was printed on a broad piece of pink satin ribbon, 
fringed at either end, and bearing on the left-hand corner at the 
top the name of the guest for whom it was intended. The rolls 
at each plate, cheese sticks and wafers were tied up in small 
bundles with a tiny pink ribbon, while the icing of the small cakes, 
confections and ice cream were all of the same color. The 
individual salt-cellars and punch-glasses were also pink. A bou- 
tonniére of a carnation or pink rosebud lay at each plate. On the 


mantels were large vases of white chrysanthemums.—Baltimore 
American. 


BUSINESS OOMMENT. 

Dixon’s ‘‘ Carburet of Iron” Stove Polish was established in 1827, and 
is to-day, as it was then, the neatest and brightest in the market; a pure 
plumbago, giving off no poisonous vapors. The size is now doubled, but 
quality and price remain the same. Ask your grocer for Dixon’s big cake. 

COMPLIMENTARY NOTICE.—AIl lovers of beautiful flowers should send 
to the Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa., for their new Guide, 
which is elegantly illustrated, and fully describes over fifteen hundred of 
the newest and choicest varieties of roses, hardy plants, spring bulbs and 
flower seeds, and tells how to grow them. Over five hundred varieties 
of roses alone—the newest, rarest and best—are described. They have 
been established thirty years and in addition to their large business in 
roses handle all kinds of flower seeds, shrubs, bulbs, etc. They have 
over sixty large greenhouses. 


SAVE THE QUILLS.—It will be of interest to our readers to know that 
there is now a market for all the quills that are plucked from the turkey. 
Until recently the demand for turkey quills has been confined to the tail 
feathers, and those growing upon the second and third joints of the wing, 
having full plumage on both sides of the quill. These have been in de- 
mand for the manufacture of feather dusters. The other large quills 
were considered worthless, and thrown away. The manufacture of the 
new elastic bone, ‘* Featherbone,’? now creates a demand for all the 
large quills from the turkey, and from the wing of the goose, so that our 
readers are perfectly safe in saving them, as there will be a continuous 
market for them. 

Brown’s Bronchial Troches are an old and world-renowned remedy 
for the relief and cure of colds, coughs, hoarseness, and all throat 
troubles. Neglect of a cough or sore throat frequently results in an in- 
curable lung disease, chronic throat trouble, or consumption. Brown's 
Bronchial Troches act directly on the inflamed parts, giving prompt and 
effective relief. They are pronounced universally superior to all other 
articles used for similar purposes. The late Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
said of them: ‘‘I have never changed my mind respecting them from 
the first, except I think yet better of that which I began by thinking well 
of. I have also commended them to friends, and they have proved ex- 
tremely serviceable.” 


AMERICANIZING THE EUROPEAN BREAKFAST.—We are getting more 
European in our way of living every day. In our home amusements and 
dress we follow the English, but in our eating we take the French as our 
models. Such athing as a hearty breakfast before twelve o’clock is un- 
known in France, or, in fact, anywhere upon the Continent, and Amer- 
icans are adopting the custom to a large extent. It is a good one and 
suits a good many more people than would be thought at first glance. A 
French roll and a cup of Baker’s chocolate or cocoa is as good a break- 
fast as any one will want when he gets up. The one o’clock breakfast 
may be as hearty as the appetite requires. Literary men find this ar- 
rangement of meals particularly attractive. 

The Paris letter about advertising, to Mr. S. R. Niles of Boston, from 
the largest retail establishment in the world, is a handsome testimonial 
to an old and experienced agent whose work has been skilfully per- 
formed. It emphasizes in a striking manner wherein Mr. Niles’s experi- 
ence and ability are of great value to advertisers. The letter says: 
‘* We beg to express to you our entire satisfaction with the care and zea! 
you have shown in the execution of our last advertising order, and take 
this opportunity to cordially recognize the exactness, promptness and 
circumspection which you have devoted for several years past to all the 
publicity entrusted to you, as well as the judicious choice of journals 
selected for our benefit.” 


CoaL AND CoKE.—Another splendid Christmas and New Year’s an- 
nual for 1888. The latest and best of the Rock Island series. Thousands 
who have perused with delighted interest the pages of ‘‘ Watt Stephens, 
the Genius of Steam” (1885), “‘ Voltagal, the Genius of Electricity ”’ 
(1886), and ‘* Petroleum and Natural Gas ”’ (1887), will be pleased to know 
that the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway will issue another mag- 
nificent souvenir, which surpasses, in many respects, anything of the kind 
published. “Coal and Coke”’ is the title of the work, and the subject 
has been exhaustively treated. It is written in a captivating, colloquial 
style, embodying a vast a.aount of information in regard to coal strata ; 
their relative position in the earth’s crust; where deposits occur,—their 
nature and extent; the different processes of underground mining ; how 
coal is converted into coke, and some of its varied and multiple uses. 
The book is profusely illustrated from original sketches. Although the 
expense has been very great, the Rock Island has concluded to supply 
**Coal and Coke” at the nominal rate of ten cents (for postage) per 
copy. Enclose your address plainly written (also ten cents in stamps) to 
E. A. Holbrook, general ticket and passenger agent at Chicago, IIl., and 
a copy of “ Coal and Coke ”’ will be mailed to you, prepaid, to any part 


of the world. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


Read what the Advertising Agents say 
About Goop HOUSEKEEPING as an 
Advertising Medium. 


“We recommend Goop HousEKEEPING, published | 
Fortnightly, at Springfield, Mass., as being one | 


of the best advertising mediums on the American 
Continent, because it enjoys an extensive and influ- 
ential circulation amongst families, making every 
copy Valuable to an advertiser.” 

Cc. W. Atwell, 8 Crescent Place, Boston, Mass.; 
Wn. J. Danielson, 62 Westminster Street, Providence, 


R. Dauchy & Co., 27 Park Place, N. Y.; John | 
C. Dewey, 133 College Street, Burlington, Vt.; T.C. | 
Evans, 294 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.; Geo. | 


A. Foxcroft, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass.; 
Charles H. Fuller, 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIL; 
The H. P. Hubbard Co., New Haven, Conn; Wm. 


Hicks, 150 Nassau Street, N. Y.; Herbert Booth King | 


& Brother, 202 Broadway, N. Y.; Lord & Thomas, 
45 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill; The Miller Adver- 
tising Agency, 71 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn.; 
Pettingill & Co., 10 State Street, Boston, Mass.; John 
F. Phillips and Co., 29 Park Row, N. Y.; R. D. Pratt, 
235 Washington Street., Boston, Mass.; C. J. Wheeler, 
49 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. 1.; R. L. Wat- 
kins, Prospect, Ohio. 


MRS. CLEVELAND'S 
Kind Acknowledgment. 


(From the New York World, Sept. 18th, 1887. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 14, 1887. § 
Messrs. THORPE & Co., 
New York City. 

Dear Sirs:—Mrs. Cleveland has requested me to 
say that she has received your recent letter accompa- 
nied by two of your Powder Sachets, which wy sent 
with your compliments, and to thank you for your 
courtesy, Very respectfully, 

D. S. LAMonrt, Private Secretary. 

LADIES! ATTENTION! 

THE PERFORATED 

CHAMOIS SACHET 

Contains the best face and 

nursery powders. Full 

size 4 x 3% inches. All 

who have seen it —_ 

t 


lighted at having found a 


last the best Face Powder | 


in the most convenient torm 


for carrying and applying. | 


venting and removing all | 


The Nursery Powder is es- 
pecially designed for pre- 


skin 


especially 


troubles, 
children are afflicted. Bot 
powders are the result of 
years of study and experi- 
eo ment, and we warrant them 
Patented April rath, 1887. free from all deleterious in- 
gredients. For sale by all dealers in toilet articles or 
sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
THORPE & CO., Mfrs., 219 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


So great s our faith we can cure you. dear 
sufferer, we will mail enough to convince, 
free. B. S. Lavpexsact & Co,, Newark, N. J. 


those with which young | 
h 


GOLD WATCHES, 
FREE TO ALL! 


The publishers of Housevife, the 

illustrated 

home monthly, to intro= 

duce it into new homes, a 
make this liberal offer: The personfaeg 
telling us the longest se in the Bi- 
ble before January 15th will receive a 
Gentleman’s WATCH worth 
75, Solid Gold, Hunting Case, 
Stem winder. If there be more than . 
one correct answer, the second will “ 
receive a Lady’s WATCH worth $60. Solid Gold. 
Hunting Case, Stem winder, the third a Gold Wateh, 
Hunting case, Stem winder, worth $40, the fourth-a 
Solid Silver Watch worth $25. Each of the next 
20 a handsome open tace Nickel Watch worth $10. 
Enclose 24 cents with your answer for which we will 
send vou Housewife each month for6months. Remit by 
»»stal note, silverorstamps. Name this paper, Address 

OUSEWIFE PUB. CO., Greenfield Mass. 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
—— IN THE WORLD.—— 


It is Strictly Pare. Uniform in Quality. 


HE original formula for which we paid $50,000 
twenty years ago has never been modified or 
changed in theslightest. ‘This soap is iden- 
tical in quality to-day with that 
made twenty years ago. 
U contains nothing that can injure 
the finest fabric. It brightens colors 
and bleaches whites. 
T washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in 
the world does—without shrinking—leaving them 
soft and white and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


vo is a grens saving of time, of labor, of 

soap, of fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ 

Electric Soap is used aeeording to directions. 
NE trial will demonstrate its great merit. It 
will pay you to make that trial. 


| 
Liss all best things, it is extensively imitated 
| 


and counterfeited. 


Beware of Imitations. 


NSIST upon Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take 

Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia Electric, or 
any other fraud, simply because it is cheap. They will 
ruin clothes, and are dear at any price. Ask for 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC 


and take no other. Nearly every grocer from Maine to 

Mexico keeps it in stock. yours hasn't it, he will or- 
der from his nearest wholesale grocer. 

EAD carefully the inside wrapper around each bar, 

and be careful to follow direciions on each 

outside wrapper. You Cannot afford to wait longer 

before trying for yourself this old, reliable, and truly 


| wonderful 


Dobbins’ ¢ Electric + Soap. 


Making, Six 


Key to Cooking, Lessons in Cand 
YAN & CO., 


Cups of Coffee. CLARK W. B 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


{ BOOKS for $1.00 sent post-paid.—Perfect Bread, 


Choicest of all for the 


TOILET and BATH. 
PREVENTS HANDS CHAPPING. 
Sample Postpaid, 6 cts. 

A. H. COBB, Beston, Mass. 


King of @ondiments 


MYSTERY. Wherever youare located 

you should write to Hallett & Co., Port- 

and, Maine, and receive free, full infor- 

mation about work that you can do and live at home, 

making thereby from $5 to $25 and upwards daily. 

Some have over $50inaday. Allis new. Hal- 

| lett & Co. will start you. Capital not needed. Either 

sex. Allages. Noclass of working people have ever 

| made money so fast heretofore. Comtortable fortunes 

| await every worker. All this seems a deep mystery to 

| you reader, but send along your address and it will be 

| Cleared up and proved. Better not delay; now is the 
| time. 


COBB'S 


COMPLEXION 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF THE 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R'Y 


Its main lines and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, LEAV- 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and 8T. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 

Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R'y 
“Creat Rock Island Route.”’ 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTON, WICHITA, 
fUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 

pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 
** WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
East Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
superior facilities to travel to and from Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 
E.ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 

Gen’l Manager. Gen’1 Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 

CHICAGO. ILL. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY.—One of the half-dozen 
best academic and classical schools in New Eng- 
land. The payment of $64 in advance will cover ordi. 
nary tuition, with board, for Spring term, beginning 
March 21. Send for catalogue to 
Rev. G. M. STEELE, Principat, 
WILBRAHAM, Mass, 


SHETLAND PONIES direct from the Marquis of 

Londonderry, Shetland Is- 

lands. From three to six years old, nine to ten hands 
high, all colors. G. HOWLAND LEAVITT, 

Bayside, Queens Co,, L. I., N. Y. 


AMILY COWS A SPECIALTY.—Grade Guern- 
seys and Jerseys, Bronze Turkeys and Tourlouse 


Geese. « Sold on trial. 
H. G. BREESE, Hoosick, N. Y. 
FRE BOOK of LOVELY SAMPLECARDsS, 
Alphabet of Success, 535 Conundrums, ete., big lot of 
humorous stories and full outfit, all for only 2 cents, and our splendid paper for 
young people with 25 fine engravings sent free. HILL PUB. CO "Cadiz 0 i 


32 COLUMN ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 


CORPUS LEAN 
will reduce fat at the rate of 10 ta 15 
lbs. per month without affecting the 
FAT general health. Send Ge, in stamps 
Jor circulars covering testimoniais. 
S. E. Marsu Co., 2315 Madison 
Sq., Philadelphia, Pa, 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
simply stopping the FAT-producing 
effects of food. The supply being 
stopped the natural working of the 
system draws on the fat and at once 
reduces weight. 


LEAN 


Writing 
Paper and 
Stationery 
By 

Mail or 
Express. 


STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


The most satisfactory and economical way to buy paper is BY THE POUND. For four cents in stamps we send our 
sample book of our very extensive line of American and Foreign Papers sold from 15 cents upward per 
This sample book also gives full information as to sizes, sheets to a pound, cost of envelopes, stationery, etc. It furnishes a 
new and unique plan for those unable to visit our store, to examine our extensive variety an i 
they be able to order understandingly, and easily to have their wants supplied by mail or express. 


RICHARD L. GAY & COMPANY, (iste'c? Wars 184 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


FINE PRINTING AND BLANK BOOKS. 


d learn our prices. 


Visiting Cards, 
Wedding 
Invitations, 
Crest, Die and 
Monogram 
Stamping. 
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MADAME SALISBURY’S 


ket. rite for our large 1llus- 
trated pamphlet. B. Salisbury 
& Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
largest manufacturers of strictly 
Dress Reform and Sanitary un- 
derwear in America. Equipoise 
and emancipation waists, Jersey 
and union flannels, shoul- 
der braces, and every thing 
needful for healthful under- 
dressing.  canvassers 
wanted. ‘* Mention this paper.” 


HART’S DELIGHT Liquid stove 
Ipolish, will give your stoves and ranges 
a jet black enamel, which will out-last 
and out-shine every thing! All ready 
for use. No mixing, nv dust, no rust, 
ino toilsome rubbing, to produce a shine 
which is brilliant and enduring. Try it 
land be convinced of its superiority. 
One agent wanted in each town. Stove 
Dealers,;Grocers and Druggists sell it. 


Manufactured by C. W. HART, 
Troy, N.Y., 652 & 654 River St. 


Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


| easily made. Process simple and sure. Don’t 


| ! or stamps for large 32 page illustrative book n 
with full particulars Pond sample photos. are always Scconenle holiday gifts. Send fora one- 


| There is a fortune in it. Address 


The Sehultse Photo Equipment Co., 


hatham Square, New York 


| New Era in Photography. 


PERFUMERY Jute 


Well made Sachet Powders retain their agreeable 
odor for years while imparting a delicious fragrance 
to underclothing, handkerchiefs, gloves, ribbons and 
the Scent-bags 


ounce packet to be forwarded by return mail@Your 
choice of Rose, Heliotrope, Violet and Lavender, 25cts, 
Address THE PINKHAM MED, LYNN, MASS, 


YOU CAN’T BEAT THE 


HOP PLASTER 


Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow’s milk, 


and digests as easily as human milk. 
Years,” by Marion Harland, REED & 


Send for “Our Baby's First and Second 


CARNRICK, New York. 


See that the words ‘‘ Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’? are stamped on the selvage, 


Exact imitation of Lyons Silk Velvet. 
POINTS. { It is not a Velveteen, but supersede 
A new Velvet Pile Fabric never see 


s any Velveteen ever made. 
nin America. 


NEw ELASTIC BONE 
MADEFAOM QUILLS 


THE 


MANUFACTURED INTO (= 


STAYS, CORSET 
AND 4 


<A STARTLING 


DISCOVERY 


Mistery of Featherbone sent free. Address THE WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. sThree Oaks, Mich. 


’atentees and Sole Manufacturers of W 


arren’s Featherbone Dress Stays, Corsets and Health W aists. 


Pepsin Tablets 


For Dyspepsia. 


CURES MORE CASES OF DYSPEPSIA THAN ALL OTHER REMEDIES COMBINED. 


157 SOUTH 9TH STREET. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., MARCH 2, 1887. 
MEssrs. CLARK W. Bryan & Co., 
Publishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASss. 


Sirs :—Goop HOouSEKEEPING approxi- 
mates to my ideal Household Magazine, 
more nearly than any other in this country 
or elsewhere. 


Yours sincerely, 


MARION HARLAND. 


BE SURE AND SUBSCRIBE FOR 
Good Housekeeping 
FOR 1888. 


JAS. PYLE & SONS, 
New York, Aug. 18, 1887. 
Publishers Goop HousEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 
Sirs.—We consider Goop HOUSEKEEPING one 
of the best advertising mediums. 
Jas. & Sons. 


Instantaneous Photography. 


safe, and cheap light, and with 


Carbutt’s Extra Rapid Plates. 
Full particulars sent by addressing 
J. CARBUTT, Keystone Dry Plate Works, 


In your Homes at night, Lots of Fun in it, bya new, 


Wayne Junc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ICAL, OPTICAL, ELECTRIC, MECHANICALWONDENS 
LA EW 


NES, 85c. 
PHOTO. OUTFITS, $2.50. 
809 Filbert St., Philada., Pa. 


any other advertising we have done.” 


HE DIAMOND FILTER CO.,, say: * We 
have received more orders from the adver- 
tisement in Goop HOUSEKEEPING than from 


Baker if you want to make money, 
have a tender roast or good bread. 
Sample by mail $1.00. 

T. C. GARDNER, Mfr., 
So. Vineland, N. J. 


Lucrative Employmant. 
Send for the Economy Roaster and 


I START MEN 


and WOMEN of small means in Home Photography. 
It pays big with other business 1 stores or shops, or a1 
ome, or from house to house. The novel surprise of a mar 
with complete apparatus, appearmy at the door ready to photo. 
anything. Persons, Groups, Buildings, or Animals, secures 
profitable orders in nine out often homes, 4 good, healthful, 
paying business, suitable for either sex ; no experience re- 
quired, Send fora copy of the “ New Process Illustrated” 
(ire. Sample Photos. 10 cents. FRANKLIN PUTNAM. 
‘fr & Dealer in Photo. Apparatus, 483,485 Canal St.,N.Y 


NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS,! 


KnickerbockerShoulderBrace 
and Suspender combined. Expands 
the chest, prevents round shoulders. 
A perfect skirt-supporter for ladies. = 
No harness,simple, unlike all others. 
: Sizes for Men, 
Women, Boys and 
Girls, Cheapest : 
and only reliable 
Shoulder Brace. Sold by Druggists 
and General Stores, or sent postpaid 
on receipt of #1 per pote. plain and 
figured, or $1.50 silk-faced. Send 
chest measure around the body. Ad- 
dress Knickerbocker Brace Co. 
N. A. Johnson, Prop. Easton, Pa. 


ISK MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield, 
Mass., say: ‘‘We think Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
one of the best advertising mediums we have used.” 


Buys our DAISY HARNESS, worth at retail Ds 
Sent to examine and return at our ex- a) 
pense. Catalogue free. NATIONAL HARNESS C(O, 
WVholsale Mfg., 14 Wells St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WEAVER ORCANS 


Are the Finest in Tone, Style, Finish and gereras 
™ make up of any goods made. Guaranteed for 6 years. 
ae Send for Catalogue, testimonials and terms, free, to 


Weaver Organ and Pi Co.. 
Factory, York, Pa. 


BALM OF GILEAD MORTAR CURE. 


A clear healthy complexion.—All red and inflamed 
noses, faces, eyelids, etc., bleached white by the fa- 
mous BALM OF GILEAD MORTAR Cure. Also in- 
flammations, swellings, ulcerations, skin diseases, 
instant relief, speedy permanent cures. 

#2 a bottle. LPs. 648 Eighth Ave., New York. 
EDWIN GOMEZ, Proprietor. Circulars in full. 


ACIAL BLEMISHES. Send stamp for 50 page 
book. DR. J. H. WOODBURY, Albany, N. Y. 


st-paid by CLARK W. 


BrYAN & Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


Perfect Bread, Key to Cooking, Lessons in Can- 
dy Making, Six Cups of Coffee. 


Books for $1.00 sent 
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Hops, Burgundy PitchandGums. The greatest = 
strengthening plaster ever invented. Apply 
ic one to Backache, Crick, Rheumatism, Kidney ee 
— Pains, Stitches, Sciatica, Sore Chest, or pain in 3 
any part, localcrdeep-seated. Cures instantly, 
soothes and strengthens the tired muscics. All 
ready to apply. Sold by drug and country 
stores, 25 cents, 5 for $1.00. Mailed for price. $ 
Proprietors, HOP PLASTER CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


A VALUABLE AND BEAUTIFUL GARDENING SUPPLEMENT 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


FINE GARDENING MARKS THE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION.—BACON. 


AK 


ii 


‘ 


THERE ARE NO SECRETS OF SUCCESS IN GARDENING AND FRUIT CULTURE 


known to successful gardeners and specialists which will not be told in 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN FOR 1888, 


an illustrated monthly magazine of the garden, orchard, house, lawn, farm and nature. 
though difficult to chronicle its rapid advances, some of the features for ’88 follow: 


CHARLES BARNARD, Svurrt. CHautavgua Town anp Country C ive, will describe his work in the culture 
of a village lot, of special value to professional men, mechanics and beginners. 

WINDOW GARDENING, which so often tries the hearts and nerves of persistent flower lovers, will have 
as much light thrown upon its mysteries as successful amateurs can shed from their experience. 

IN ORNAMENTAL GARDENING we will show how to make use of the simple means of nature. 

VEGETABLES, An exhaustive series by E. S. Gorr of Experiment Station, will describe the cultivated 
varieties, weeding out duplicates and worthless sorts without fear or favor. Vegetable gardening will have 
extensive and practical treatment. 


THE HOUSE GARDEN deals with plant and floral decoration of house and table, floral fashions, proper 
use of orchard and garden products in cookery, preserving, etc., etc., by ‘SHIRLEY Dare,” author of Anna 


Marie's Househeeping. 
GREENHOUSE construction and management will be discussed at length. 


SCHOOL GARDENING will have continued careful attention. 


FRUIT CULTURE: will have the work of practical growers and experimenters in all sections. Varieties, 
Diseases, Culture, Marketing, etc., will be written by Dr. T. H. Hoskins, T. V. Munson, Prof. J. L. Bupp, 
Cuas. A. GREEN, E. Wituiams, L. H. Baivey, Col. F. D. Curtis, A. A. Crosier, D, B. Wier, and many others, 


PROPAGATION will receive special attention by skilled cultivators and include all classes of plants. 

NEW OR RARE PLANTS will be described by W. A. Manpa of Harvarp Boranic GarpEens, Wm. Fat- 
CONER and other noted specialists. . 

ORCHIDS AND ROSES will have special departments and special articles are in preparation on the Ger- 
anium, Carnation, Iris, Trees, etc. 


It is of special interest to amateurs, who will find in it a mine of valuable suggestions, while the professional 
horticulturist can hardly fail to glean many hints from the experiences of practical men like himself who write 
for its pages.—Springfield, (Mass.) Republican. 

My garden of less than half an acre occupies all the time I have to spare for horticultural pursuits, but 
I am able to make available much that I find in your excellent periodical—Epcar H. Woopman, Concord, N. H. 

I cannot begin to tell you how much I have enjoyed it, as a rest from professional reading —Dr. C. R. Sum- 
NER, Rochester, N. Y. 


Price, only $1.00 per year; Single Copies ro cents. In Clubs with Good Housekeeping for $3.10. 


Published by E. H. LIBBY, 751 Broadway, New York. 
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HouseKEEPING 


HE Toy 
the child 
likes best! 


This is the tit- 
le ofa descrip- 
tive Price-list, 
richly illustra- 
Ha ted in colour- 

P print, of the 


ANCHOR STONE 
BUILDING BOX, 


which should 

be found in 
every family and may be obtained from ‘all Toy 
dealers, Stationers and Educational Dep6ts. The 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on application to 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 


' NEW YORK, 310, BROADWAY or LONDON E.C., 
1, RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 


liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled, 
MORSE BROS.. Proprietors, Canton. Mass. 


Good Housekeeping 
FOR 1888. 


NEW STAMPING QUTFIT FREE! 


OUR COUNTRY HOME, 1 mammoth 20 page, 80 col- 
umn Illustrated Paper devoted to ladies’ fancy work, home decoration,fashions, 
housekeeping, stories, and a host of interesting matter for the home, written 
expressly for its columns by the best known writersin the land, Wishing to 
introduce it into new homes whereit has not already been taken, we make this 
great offer: Upon receipt of only 25e., we will send Our Country Home 3 
months, and to every subscriber we will also send free and post-paid, our New 


says: ‘‘A trial of GooD HOUDEKEEPING as an 
vertising medium has given full satisfaction. I doubt 
| not that the very pes | reading maiter as well as 
| the goodly supply of usefu 
character to the journal, have much to do with the suc- 
cess advertisers meet with in using its columns.” 


SUBSCRIBE FOR | Cs De MEDICI, 347 Sixth Ave., New York, 
a 


information which gives 


DRESS STAY, 


Soft, Pliable and absolutely unbreakable. Standard 
uality, 15 cents per yard. Cloth covered, 20 cents. 
Satin covered, 25 cents. For sale everywhere. Try it. 


SEND YOUR ADDRESS N OW 
ON A POSTAL CARD 
FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF THE 


BOSTON 
WEEKLY TRANSCRIPT, 


A Clean, Reliable Family Newspaper. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS REDUCED TO 
8150 PER YEAR. 

50 cents Three Months, 75 cents Six Months. 

The WEEKLY TRANSCRIPT is a well-printed 
paper of eight pages (56 columns) containing 
ALL THE NEWS OF THE WEEK 
and a large amount of interesting reading. A// scan- 
dalous and objectionable matter is excluded from the 
redding and advertising columns, making it the best 
weekly paper for the family circle in New England. 


Bryan & Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
Perfect Bread, Key to Cooking, Lessons in Can- 
dy Making, Six Cups of Coffee. 


STAMPING for EMBROIDERY. 


BRIGGS C0 Patent Transferring Papers are 
« OU just what every lady should nse 

to stamp her own materials for embroidery or painting. 
They stamp on plush, velvet, satin, linen or any mate- 
rial by passing a warm iron on the back of the pattern. 
Book showing 400 designs, 


{ Books for $1.00 sent post-paid by CrarK W. 


1 sheet containing 25 designs, 2 x 3 inches, a 
1 * “ 20 3% x4% “ 
I “ 5 4x4% +25 
1 10 “ x 7 +25 
All for 81.00. $1.40 


BRIGGS & C9., 104 Franklin St., New York. 
Frink’s Rupture Remedy. 


Will quickly cure any case of Hernia or Rupture. 
Explanations and testimonials free. Address, 
O. FRINK, 234 Broadway, New York. 


1 spray, oak and acorn, 54g in. 1 group dog ros 
maiden hair fern, 5in, 1 laurel spray, 5in, 1 birc 


1888 Stamping Outfit, It contains 6% perforated patterns, all entirely new, 
and designed expressly for this outfit,as follows: 1 Forget-me-not Alphabet, 
lM inches high; 1 magnificent pattern for lustre painting, 17x7 in.; 1 charm 

ing landscape, “Our Country Homes,” for tapestry painting, 17in. 1 Pansy 
spray for Kensington Painting, 9 inches; 1 Border for button hole sketch, 8 in. 
1 cluster of Pine Cones, 744 in. 1 fine Roman vase, 7 in, 1 spray golden rod, 
Jin. | gooseberry vine Tin, 1 beautiful child’shead, 6in, 1 design, tulips, 6in. 
¥ in, 1 pretty cracklework design, 5 in, 1 spray lilium longiflorum, 5 in. 1 spray 
n tree, 5in. 1 design, “Our Dog Hero,” 1 group fuschias, in. 1 cup and 
saucer, in, 1 spray fruit.4 in, 1 flying bird, 4m, 1 forget-me-not spray 4in, 1 barbotine vase,3}¥ in, 3 bunches daisies, 1 round 


any dissatisfied subscriber, Address, Publishers OUR COUNTRY HOME, Wallingford, Conn. 


n ding 
n or will refand the money to 


SQUIRE’S 
AUTOMATICS 


SEND FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE. 


267 TREMONT ST., 


SOFA BED. 


Copp. HOLLIS sT.,) 
BOSTON. 


=) 


Warranted Seed. 


= the public are anxious to get their seed directly from the 
grower, Raising a large proportion of my seed cnables 
me to warrant its freshness and purity, ass 


ee liberally illustrated with engravings made directly 


I have founded 
my business on 
the belicf that 


my Vege- 
table and Flower Seed Catalogue for 1888, FREE 
forevery son and daughter of Adam, It is 


from photographs of vegetables grown on my seed 


arms. Besides an immense variety of standardseed, you 
y will find in itsome valuable new vegetables not found in 
any other catalogue. As the original introducer of the 
Eclipse Beet, Burbank and Early Ohio Potatoes, Hubbard 
y Squash, Deephead Cabbage, Cory Corn, and a score of other 
valuable vege PAI I invite the patronage of the public. 


ES J. H. GREGORY, Marbichead, Mass. 


The P. D. & CO., 


(Royle’s Patent.) 


SELF-POURING 
TEA POT. 


LADY’S PICTORIAL, LONDON, May 21, 1888. 


Domesticacy is one of the Princess of Wales’ many 
charming characteristics, and it is therefore small 
wonder that she exhibited such genuine delight in the 
wonderful ‘‘self-pouring” teapot at the Manchester 
Exhibition—an invention, by the way, in which I am 
sure all my feminine readers will be likewise interested. 
Her Royal Highness was so hugely pleased with the 
clever notion that she had the model set in motion 
again before leaving, and though the Prince was 
probably not so much attracted by its utility as its 
novelty, he, too, seems to be very much taken with the 
ingenious invention. 


MODERN SOGIETY, LONDON, May 14, 1887. 


Since visiting the Manchester Exhibition the 
Princess of Wales has been wanting to possess herself 
of a “self-pouring teapot,” to which her attention was 
there attracted. 

Manufactured by 


PAINE, DIEHL & CO., Phila., Pa. 


EGGNOG. 


For 25 cts. we will send ee a good written receipt 
for making a very fine “ EGGNOG.” 
GRIMM & CO.., 926 S. Paca St., Baltimore, Md. 


Lemonade Powder Receipt, 15 cts. Champagne 
Wine Powder Receipt, 25 cts. 


BOOK 


to Make Money. All for = two cent stamp, 
GLE CARD Wonks, cabiz, OHIO. 


STIMULANT-EMULSION 


BRANDRIOLI 


The only stimulant emulsion known, made from 
nothing but 
FINEST COD LIVER OIL, RYE BRANDY 
AND ICELAND MOSS. 
(Very palatable, no oil taste.) 

This Emulsion is perfect and will bear reducing 
with water should it be too rich for the patient; is 
most nutritious and digestible ; cures the worst cough 
or cold, and will help consumptives to enjoy life. 

Brandrioli cures Coughs, Colds, and kindred mala- 
dies, hoarseness in Singers, etc., and relieves Pu!- 
monary troubles generally. Is remarkable in its 
emollient and healing qualities, the lungs, throat and 
internal organs are healed, inflammation allayed, etc.. 
by its soothing properties. A perfect pneumonia 
preventive and cure when taken in time. For Ciergy- 
men’s sore throat it is particularly efficacious. In- 
numerable references given if desired. For sale by al! 
druggists, or sent by express on receipt of $1.00. 

U. S. PURITY GUARANTEE CoO., 
210 Front New Vork 


MISSOURI 


sTEAM WASHER 
Zam! WANT ACTIVE 
ENERGETIC MEN 


and Women all over tha 
country tosell the Mis« 


andconvincingthatsales 

are made with little dif- 

ficulty. I will ship 

a Washer on two weeks’ trial, on liberal te to be 

returned at my expense if not satisfactory. cents 

canthus test it for themselves. Don't fail towrite for 

terms and illustrated circularwith outline of argu- 

ments to used in making sales, J. Worth, sclo 

manfr.. St. Louis, Mo., or box 1933, New York City. 
‘Bent on 2weeks’ trial to for their own use 

where lhaveno Agent, ‘Ask particular about Free 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE LATEST ETCHINGS 


“The Cast Shoe,”’ by MacBeth. 


“A Rainy Day,” MacBeth. } 

“The Pets,” by Swinstead. 

And many others. On exhibition, the fine Bronze | 
Group by John Rogers (one-third life size), 
“Ichabod Crane and the Headless Horseman.”’ | 


“The Last Ray, 


The exquisite Etching by Paul Rajon, after Jules 
Breton, has just been received and is undoubtedly 
the finest yet produced ; 250 impressions only, 
all on Parchment, and signed by Jules 
Breton and Paul Rajon. 


Other Etchings, Engravings, Paintings, Mirrors, 
The Finest Picture Frames, 
Card and Cabinet Frames. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. 


Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & — 
CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


WOLFF'S 


TRANSPARENT 


PAINTS 


Produce the same effect as wood staining and polish- 
ing, without its cost and labor. 


NO SKILL REQUIRED TO APPLY IT. 
Will stain old furniture without scraping off the 


varnish. 
— used as a Lacquer for Metal, China er Glass 


are. 
Will make Imitation Stained Glass as clear as col- 
ored glass itself. Send for Circulars. 


Sample Bottle by Mail 35 Cents.. 
When ordering, please state on what wood you 
wish to apply it, and the effect desired. 
WOLFF & RANDOLPH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


F. KNAPPE, 
117 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR, 
Keeps a fine line of Lace, Sash Curtains, Portieres, 
in all Graces, Curtain Poles, Sash Rods, 

Drapers’ 
ringes, etc. 
ALSO 
WINDOW’ SEADES, 


Lace Curtains cleansed and made to 
look like new. 


We Make the Best Hair Mattresses. 
Also old Ones Made Over. Hair Handpicked. 
This is the place to get your fine draperies 
and upholstering done. 

The undersigned has the reputation of doing first- 
class work at reasonable prices. Personal attention 
given to all orders. F.K . 

117 State St., near Main, Springfield, Mass. 


WILBUR'S 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use, 
Requires no boiling. invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send {Q stampe 
Sor trial can. H. O.WILBUB & Philadelphia, 


pecial Diabetic Food, 
are ing epairing Flours, for 
Dyspep\ etegxDebility,and Children’s 
Food. mainly free from Starch. 
Six lbs vsicians and clergymen 


FRE To Ladies! Marvellous Discovery : guaran- | 


teed to remove Superfiuous Hair, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and all disfigurements permanently. Also 
SECRET OF BEAUTY. Send stamp to 
YOUNG & CO., Chemists, 4 and 6 West 14th 
Street, New York. 


ULLY Frage 


HEALTHFUL Liquio SUBSTTUTE CH 


TOOTH POWDER 


KEEPS THE TEETH WHITE.THE BREATH SWEET 


ANDTHE GUMS HEALTHY 
CONTAINS NO GRIT,NO ACID 
NOR ANYTHING INJURIOUS. 

DIRECTIONS 


DIP THE BRUSH IN WATER, SPRINKLE ONAFEW 
DROPS OF RUBIFOAM’AND APPLY IN THE USUAL MANNER. 


PRICE 25¢A BOTTLE 
PuT uP ey. 
E.wW.HOYT & CO. 
PROPRIETORS OF 


HOYT’S GERMAN COLOGNE. 
LOWELL,MASS. 


PAYSONS 


Always mention this paper when writing 
to advertisers. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS & STATIONERS 


LANCUACES. - 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. Ricuarp S. 
RosENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised for 
one to learn to speak without a teacher, and in a few weeks, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH or ITALIAN. 


Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 for books of 
either language. Sample copy, Part I., 25 cents. Liberal 
terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass 


LAMBIE, 
BOOK 


HOLDERS 


THE Most PerFecT 
Dictionary Holder. 
. Send for Illustrated 


Catalogue. 
89 E.19th St.,N.Y. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


Awarded Highest Prize and only 


Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. 


Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


CA 4 DS Set of Scrap Pictures, one 
checker board, and large sample of 

HIDDEN NAME CARDS and Acent’s outfit, all for only 

twocentsa. CAPITAL CARD COMPANY, Columbus, Ohia 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ing, cracking, or hardening the leather. Each 
Bottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


‘'Y GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


| 
UNRIVALLED IN TONE, 


ELEGANT IN FINISH, 
REASONABLE IN PRICE, 
E 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
ESTEY ORCAN CoO., 
159 Tremont St., Boston. - Brattlebore, Vt. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


RHEUMATISM! 


An eminent London (England) Physician’s Pre- 
scription for Rheumatism, a simple remedy that has 
never failed to effect a speedy and <— cure; 
thousands have been cured byit. If taken when you 
feel rheumatic, it will prevent an attack. It is no hum- 
bug; try it, and be convinced. The cost is a mere 
trifle; any Druggist can prepare it for 25 cts. The 

escription, with full directions, sent on receipt of 
1.00. Atiantic Drug and Chemical Co., 122 
Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


Have you tried “ WuiITING’s 
Stanparp” Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by WHITING 
Parer Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.? 
You will find them the best 
for correspondence and all the 
uses of polite society. Cream 
and Azure, rough and smooth 
finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 
tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


Samples beautifally colored Rug Paiterns to in- 
treduce. Send 10c for and packing, to 
GIBBS MFG. €O., Chicago, Lil, Agents Wanted. 


ART EMBROIDERY.—A valuable work 
with samples of materials and stitch sent to 
any address. Send postal. Em- 
BROIDERY WORKS, 508 Pearl St., N. Y. 


AT@®FOLKS® 


using ** Amti-Corpulene Pills” lese 15 ibs. 8 
month, They cause nosickness, contain no poison and never 
fail. Particulars (sealed) 4c. Wilcox Specific Co., Phila., Pa. 


Tie Springfield Union, 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss, 


Daily, $6.00 a Year. Weekly, $1.00 a Year. 
Circulation. 

March 1, 1882, 4,200 March 1, 1886, 6,000 
March 1, 1884, 4,850 March 1, 1887, 7,850 
Advertising Rates. 

Daily, 4 cents a line; 40 cents an inch. 

Weekly, 8 cents a line; 80 cents an inch. 
The Union has 10 per cent. larger circulation in 
Springfield than any other daily. 


KIDDER'S PASTILLES 
STOWELL & 


PRECIOUS OINTMENT. 


This ointment is the only permanent cure for Eczema, 
Scrofulous Eruptions, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Itch, Bar- 
bers’ Itch, Ring Worm, Red nose or face, or any known 

in disease. It is also a sure cure for Granulated 
Eye-lids, Catarrh Piles and all Sores. The use of 
this Ointment will save thousands of afflicted from 

eat expense and suffering. It is guaranteed to cure 
i} of the above complaints if used as directed. It has 
been prepared and used for patients by the proprietor 
for over twenty years, and has accomplished wondertul 
results. 


Send for “Common Sense” pamphlet, free. 
MEDICINE MANUFACTURING CO., 


190 East 121st St., - NEW YORK. 


7/, IN VEST MENT Ss. 8/ 


W. B. CLrarkx & CO., of Minneapolis, offer First 
Mortgages on Farmsin Minnesota and Dakota in 
amounts of $300 and upwards; interest from 7 to 8 
per cent. ortgages on Minneapolis City Property, 
interest 7 per cent. Fifteen years’ experience. 

Send to Boston office for Pamphlet and references 
before you invest elsewhere. EORGE WAL- 
LACK, Agent, 19 Milk Street, Room 46, Boston. 


$ 00 Domestic Type-Writer. Sold 1st yr. 1,000 
« at $3: 2d, 25,000 at $2. Now at $1 sales are im- 
aplenes Sample Work, and Testimonials 
S. INGERSO 


mense. 
LL, 46 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


free. H. 


CENTS (silver) Pays for your ad- 
dress in the Agent’s 
Directory,” which goes whirling all over the United 
States, and you will get hundreds of samples, circu- 
lars, books, newspapers, magazines, etc., from those 
who want agents. You will get lots of mail matter 
and good reading free. and will be Well Pleased 
with the small investment. List containing name 
sent to each geren answering this advertisement. 

T. D. CAMPBELL, 5, Boyleston, Ind. 


~Voice-Losenge 


For excessive or injudicious use of voice and for the 
voice fatigue of teachers, singers, etc. Sample 10c. 
LAKESIDE MED. Co., Chicago. 


1 SOc and Sentimental Songs—music size, 
with Plays, Amusementsetc. Mailed 15 cts. 
Wemyss & Ce., P. O. Box 3,443 New York City. 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. Wedoa very 
large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 to £ club orders each day. Silver-Plated 
Castors as Premiums with $5, and $10 orders. 
White Tea Sets with $10 orders. Decorated Tea Sets 
with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
er Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 
Most of other premiums Send us postal and mention 

D HOUSEKEEPING, and we send you illus- 
trated Price and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA 
315 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 
LADIES | 49% Your 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now in the Market. 


Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
BRUCELINE. 


_, The only remedy on earth that restores gray hair to 

its original color. It is notadye. $1. Bruce’s Hair 

Tonic restores the hair to its normal vigor, prevents 

falling out and causes a new growth. $2. Guaranteed 

or money refunded. M. Bruce, 294 Sixth Ave., N. Y 
Send for testimonials. 


YOUR 0 
GRIND 
ter Shells, 


» 
Graham Flour Gara 


.in the 
BHAND MILL 
: 100 per cent. more 
sent on application. WILSON ‘BROS. 


By return mail. Fall D 
FREE Moedy’s New Tailor 
Cutting. MOODY & CO.., Cincinnati, 0. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
LEADING SPECIALTIES, 


ROSES 


ALL VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 
FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL, 
CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 


CE LE 
Everything sent ABLES. 
We eter Cholge NeW THI OF express points 


ree. 2 If you wish to plant anythi d fi 
20 Years Established. 0ver6 


ROSE GROWERS. , Pa. 


TS useful and beautiful Paper, Magazine and 
letter opener will be sent on receipt of 3 two- 
cent stamps if this advertisement is mentioned. 
Sample letter: —‘‘1 am much pleased with your 
meer cutter just arrived. Enclosed you will find one 
dollar, kindly send me paper cutters for amount. I 
wish to present them to my friends.’’ Address 


Scribner's Magazine 743 Broadway, New York. 


LIFE SIZE PORTRAIT! 
ORIGINAL CRAYON 


Bronze Frame,$i2 
Send photo, or imperfect 
likeness. Satisfaction 
given on all orders or 
no pay required. Call, 
write or wire, N. Y. ART- 
ISTS’ UNION, Room 2, 10 
E. Mth St., between bth 
Ave. and Broadway. 


AGENTS WANTED 


EVERYWHERE. 


KP" The notice below, cut out and sent with an order for 
Ib. of OXZYN, is good for 25 cents. 


contrary to current cos- 
metics which cover up 
facial detects, primarily 
J purges the skin of impuri- 
ties, and secondarily feeds the skin. For Beautify- 


ing The Complexion It Has No Equal. 


Miss Kate Stanton, M. D., says: “‘I take great pleasure 
in recommending oz Balmas a hygienic remedy for pre- 
ealt! 


serving a fair and y complexion.’’ 


We have the highest recommendations from the most 
competent judges. 
For full particulars address, with stamps, the only 
manufacturers and proprietors, De MEDICIS, 347 
Sixth Ave., New York. 


N. B. —Quarter-pound parcels sent by mail te any 
address, on receipt of $1.00. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


SHERBETINE. 


A delightful tonic, a pleasant drink, a ready relief for 
all stomach disorders. Price Fifty Cents per bottle, 
by express prepaid. 

CALLARD & CO., 


77 Hudson 8St., New York 


R, Needle Casket 140 assorted Needles, 25c. 
Pioneer Novelty Co. New Bedford, Mass. 


will not gonear Red Cedar. One box of 
Red Cedar Cubes will protect many arti- 
cles. Price50e. The Havens Cabinet 


Co., 212-214 Pine St., Jersey City, N. J. 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS 


SENT FREE. 


Address M. C., Arlington St. Church, Boston. 


OUT and return to me with 1o cts. silver 
UT THIS and you will get by maila package 
© of goods that will bring you in more money in one 


th than anything else in America. Absolute cer- 
tainty. Needs = pom G. M. Hanson, Chicago, Ill. 


GIVEN AWAY! A packa: e mixed 
Flower seeds (500 kinds), wit Park’s 
(richly illustrated) Floral Guide, all foe 


two stamps. Send at once. Tell all 
your friends. G. W. PARK, Fannettsburg, Pa. 


ADIES ATTENTION.—By using our Handy 
Mortar Pestle, ves can owe 

i d have them pure. Price only One Dollar. 
Spices P. ARMSTRONG, VINELAND, N. J- 
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Good HouSEKEEPING. 
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“woon’s’’ 
GENUINE SELECTED 
SPICES. 


Pungent, Aromatic, Economical, 
THOS. WOOD & 0O0., BOSTON. 


DAINTY DESSERTS 


FOR 


@| Trade Mark 


When the best is wanted for school, 


_ Dainty DINERs.” 

KEYSTONE | The latest in Goop 
}| ING series, will soon be out. sk your 

Ask For ee STATIONER YI Bookseller to order it for you, so you can 
Over sooo dealers in the U.S. & Canada sellit. Send| St it as soon after its published as possible. 


$¢ in stamps for upwards of 60 varieties of fine paj i It will be the finest book in the cookery 
price lists, Rc. Will send address of nearest dealerit de’ | line ever published. 


tired. Mention this Paper. J.C. BLAIR, M’ 4 
sent an trial ond PAY ested you ano 
benefited. 1,000 Cures in Six Months, 
HUMANE 


Huntingdon, Penn’a 
| 
Particulars FREE. FI 
REMEDY CoO., LAFAYETTE, Ind. 


Enamel your Ranges twice @ year, tops once 


a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 


H. L. BELDIN, 


BOOK BINDER, 


275 Main Street, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
job Blank Work, Paper Ruling and 
Gilding. 


Send for Circular. 


HORTHAND cr 


itugtions p ured all pupils when competen 
ee — use, put away with work when desired. 


STATEN ISLAND PROPRIETORS, Neat, pretty, convenient, and fits any 


FANCY Dye, Clean, and Re-Fin- S\ spool. Thread cutter attached. Sample 
ish Dress Goods and Gar- H i 15 cts., 2 for 26, dozen 75 cts., by mail, 

DYEING ments without ripping. : 

Send for circular and | 


IF SO YOU WANT THE NOVELTY Spool 
Holder. Worn on dress button when in 


RINGER! 


THE 


MOST LABOR, 
PURCHASE GEAR 


: other wringers, and Costs 
but little more, 
ol DOES NOT GREASE 
EM PIRE Tie Clothes 
bber Rolls, 
Agents wanted everywhere, Empire 


PHENOL S$°DIQVE 


Proprietors: HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia, 

Invaluable as an astringent and styptic cnplice- 
tion in HEMORRHAGES, as after EXTRACTION 
of TEETH, and to prevent subsequent soreness of 
the gums; as a wash for the mouth, in cases of 
DISEASED GUMS or APHTHOUS conditions, or to 
DISINFECT an OFFENSIVE BREATH; as a ger 
gle in THROAT AFFECTIONS, SCARLATINA 
DIPHTHERIA; as an application in PARASITIC 
AFFECTIONS and ERUPTIVE DISEASES, and as 
an injection for all abnormal discharges and FE- 
MALE COMPLAINTS. 

For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 
to 20 days. No pay till bE 
OPI Un Dr. J. Stephens, Ohio. 


é DO YOU CROTCHETorKNIT? | 


OSGOODBY’S Method forSelf-Instruction 
Special y Mail, 
tenographic Miscellany, per year, $1.50. Sen 
stamp for circulars. W. W, Publisher, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


LADIES who prefer to 


: use a nice qual- 
ity of Stationery for their 
correspondence should in- 
quire tor Crane’s Ladies’ 
Note Papers and Envel- 
once to match (the old and 
reliable line). These goods 
are presented in Superfine 
and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being 
unsurpassed_in Purity, 
. Tone, and Beautiful Soft 

‘ Finish, by even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a 
variety of tints and surfaces. 


, stamps taken. Address, 
goles let. W. J. Pettis, Box 1211, Providence, R. I. 
MENT. THE GRANGER FAMILY FRUIT & VEGETABLE 
EVAPORATORS. 
Its Nature, Causes, Prevention 


Send for Circular. Eastern 
Mfg. Co., 253 So., 5th St., Phila. 


$3.50, $6.00, and $10.00. 
14 years Tax Collector. Sent free to any address. 


FUN Cards, scrap pictures and book of beautiful sam- 
: ple cards for 2cents. A. B. Hines, Cadiz, O. 
With every set 
samples of NEW 
Cards, Send address & two stamps postage. Splendid new terms 
to agents. We print 100 nice assorted cards, your name on, 
1 doz, Rich Silk Cards $1. HOLLY CARD CO, MERIDEN, CONS 


7 
crets, album verses, and the largest and finest sample book of new style 
cards ever issued. Ail for # 2-ceut stamp, Steam Card Works,Station 15,0. 


EMULSION COD 
Extract of Malt, & Compound Syrup Of L | R 


A RELIABLE REMEDY FO 
PULMONARY DISEASES, COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, Oo a L 
DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA and GENERAL DEBILITY. 
Very easy to take. Does not produce Nausea, and is easily assimilated. 
Thousands of Physicians are prescribing it in their regular practice and many assert that it is 
THE BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET. 


AND Take NO OTHER. J> A. MAGEE & CO., Manf'rs, 


4 HIDDEN NAME CARDS, comes 


BE SURE AND SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Good Housekeeping 
FOR isse. 


DRUNKENNESS 
Instantly Cured. 


Dr Haines’ GOLDEN SPECIFIC instantly 
destroys all appetite for alchoholic liquors. It can 
be secretly administered in coffee, tea or any article 
of food, even in liquor itself, with never-failing 
results. Thousands have been cured, who to-day 
believe they quit drinking of their own free will. En- 
dorsed by everybody but saloon-keepers. Address in 
confidence. 


Golden Specific Oo. 185 Race 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 


Dr. MOLESWORTH & 
Co’s CELEBRATED In- 
JECTING AND SUCTION 
SYRINGE. Superior to 
all other instruments. 
Endorsed _by the leading physicians. Price, $2.00. 
For sale Wholesale and Retail, by 
DR. MOLESWORTH & CO., 

69 Gold Street, New York. 

Send for full descriptive circular, FREE. 


ADJUSTABLE FRAME 


= 
ror ere Sian e. 


GZ 
H-F-MARSH. No. 4 Seventh. Ave. 
NEW YORK CI 


TY. 
Agents wanted. Send for Pamphlet. 


ORIENTAL wrzan's New Method of 
eavin, cra ote 
SILK CURTAINS. Curtains, Piano Covers 
Table Scarfs, &c. Send 2-cent stamp for instruc- 
tions how to make them. 
J. RYAN, 243 E. Strert, New Ciry. 


DRESS.—Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 6 East 14th St... NEW YORK.—DRESS. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


BEAUTY AT A PREMIUM. 

t is difficult for Art to conceal the defects of the Face. 
A ** made-up” Face is like a mask and deceives no one 
but the perpetrator of the attenuated fraud! Dyed hair 
is recognized at first sight, Powder, Paint, Pencilled 
eyebrows, Stained lines under the eyes only suggest the 
““DEMI-MONDE,” and the wonder is that pure women 
will subject themselves to such a suggestion and that 
husbands will countenance such imitations. 

A clean face with honest eyes,a kindly expression united 
to gentle manners are beautiful, even if the features are 
irregular and the skin not so white as enamel makes it. 
Where the gift of BEAUTY in the matter of complexion 
is withheld by Mother Nature the pre-eminent charm is 
most Farce Ag uired and conferred by that incompara- 
ble ** BLOO  deparant and tenic known as 

Dr. Campbell’s “Life Renewing”’ 
ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS, 
indorsed by the faculty. The eminent lady practitioner, Dr. 
Caroline Shelley, of Boston, Mass., voluntarily testifies to 
their marvellous efficacy in restoring jaded and worn-out 
complexions to their early and pristine beauty—a happy 
woman. 


1490 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, MAss.. August 3, 1887. 


DR. CAMPBELL,—Dear Sir: It is now almost fifteen years since I was attacked with a run of low 
bilious fevers, which finally terminated in a terrible attack ew jaundice, or “overflow of the gall,” which 
completely destroyed my complexion, leaving my face one Aideous mass of dark, yellow-brownish patches. 


I need not tell you that, being a physiclan myself, I employed every remedy known to our faculty to remove 


this terrible blemish, but in vain. Powders and poisonous face lotions 1 wouid not resort to, knowing the hav- 
oc which a continued use of such pernicious compounds entail, where the complexion is delicate and susceptible 
to changes of temperature. Finally I became so sensitive through and disgusted with my personal appearance 
that I caused every mirror in my house to be turned face towards the wall and requested my friends never to 
mention the subject of complexions in my hearing. ‘Thus matters continued up to the fourth day of May last, 
when one of my former patients, a lady who had been specially n »ted for her dingy, sallow skin, called upon me. 
I at once noticed a remarkable improvement in her face, and I finally drew from her the fact that she had been 
using your Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Wafers. 1 sent immediately to Theodore Metcalf & Co’s paaemacy, 30 
Tremont Street, and procured a box of them. Now, after taking but a few boxes, I have ventured, for the 
first time in three long years, to approach and gaze into my mirror. What an agreeable surprise awaited me! 
Instead of the dull, yellowish-brown face which had been my gvief and terror, I saw a bright, rosy image, 
smiling back out of the pase at me, for I found that not only had my former healthful complexion been fully re- 
stored, but my eyes also had recovered their youthful brilliancy. Words cannot tell you how happy I felt ; round 
came the face of every glass that my eager search could find. I was like a child again, and ran, with happy 
laughter, looking into each by turn, while each in turn gave back the same rosy, smiling face. I find also that my 
voice has become stronger and more fiexible, and that there is a vast improvement in my respiration. _ 1 am 
now recommending and prescribing your Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers to such of my patients as need them 
and J assure you their nameis “legion.”” You are at liberty to use this letter and my mame in any way you may 
think proper, for the good of my brother MAN and sister WOMAN, for like dear, dead John Keats, I too feel that 
“a thing of beauty is a joy forever.” Yours very gratefully, CAROLINE SHELLEY, M. D. 
As you value Life, Health, Beauty, Love and Happiness, (4 Use none other. Every druggist has them 
Ask for Dr Campbell’s Wafers. Be satisfied with nothing else. 
50c and $1 per box by mail, and of Druggists. Circulars free. Beware of imitations. 


JAMES P. CAMPBELL, M. D., 146 W. 16th Street, N. Y. 


(# Dr. Campbell’s Questaty Magazine, elegantly illustrated; 80 pages filled with information dear | 


to every feminine heart ill be sent free on receipt of postage only, two 2-cent stamps. 
Address Campbell’s Magazine, 146 West 16th Street, N. Y. & ow ready. 


GARD Book of HIDDEN NAME Cards, CLEAN HANDS ! 


13 Funny Stories, 580 Verses, Songs, Ridd 
paper, all for a 2c stamp. * . 
For every one, no matter what the occupation, by using 


Etc., and scopy of our finely illustra 
WHY SUFFER inSILENCE? 
LADIES NINE OUT OF TEN OF YOU IL WBBER 


AND YOUTH, Cadiz, Ohio, 
are troubledwith weaknesses and 
pains. “KIMIKI” will relieve you. 75cts. by mail. Send 
for circulars. Home Treatment Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW. INVENTION 


NO BACKACHE. 
RUNS 


Conde of Beech b | It removes Ink, Tar, Greese, Paint, Iron 
boars, ‘Hundreds have sawed's aot | and in fact everything foreign to the color of 
what every Farmer and Wood Chopper wants. First Pc | the skin, pm gpg using with Soap anc water, Itnever 
your vicinity secures the Agency, Illustrated Catalogue FREE. becomes foul or carries any contagion, and will not 

Address FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., | injure the most delicate skin, as is done by the use of 
303 8. Canal Street, Chicago, 11. | pumice stone, bristle brushes, etc. Printers, Pen- 
men, Typewriters, Blacksmiths, Machinists, 
Shoemakers, Painters, Farmers, and all whose 
ADV ERTISERS::: ding any | hands are stained by their labor can cleanse them easily 
without rupturing or weakening the skin. 
let us know, and we will send to von FREE the nec- Price 25 Centseach. Send us Postal Note and we 
essary information to | will forward by return mail. C. J. BAILEY & CO., 
make a judicious selec- Mfrs.,132 Pear! St.,Boston,Mass. Agents wanted. 
tion of mediums; our | 
is conveniently arranged and complete. Send ns your 
advertisement; we will have it set up and furnish 
you With a printed 
ewspaper vertising 
MacDONALD & ELLY, 


NEWPORT NEWS, VA. _ 


NEAR OLD POINT COMFORT, 


THE HOTEL WARWICK. 


A desirable and accessible Winter Resort for Families | 
and Transient Visitors. Illustrated pamphlet forwarded | 
on application to C. B. ORCOT 
York City, or to J. Re SWINERTON, Manager, | | Saat 
Hore: WARWICK, Newport News, Va. 


390 Funny Selections, Seve Pictures, etc., and nice | 
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Sample Cards for 2c. Hill Pub. Co., Cadiz, O 


DON’T FAIL to subscribe for Goop er 1010 tome Cara, Os Pst Cr, Os Past 
Owe Pack Hold-to-the- The 


EASY RUNNING. 


HALF SIZE, 


A WONDERFUL KITCHEN LABOR SAVER. 


The only ferfect article ever invented for scraping 
the inside of Kettles, Pots, Baking Dishes, etc., before 
washing. 

Sent by mail for 10 cents. 
SPRINGFIELD FOUNDRY CO,, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Mention this paper, and we will 


Men of all stations, you should know 
The price of Pants is very low. 

Only three dollars for Custom-made Pants, 
Fit for the work-shop, church or 


Vests, $2.25, Coats, $8.00. 
By reason of late purchases of large lots of 
Woolen Cloths, wecan surprise youby the 
superior quality of Woolen Goods in our 
$3 Pants. Reference, Amer. Express Co, 


BAY STATE PANTS €0.Custom Clothiers, 


t. Mass. 


‘“MHOUSEHOLD” 


SEWING MACHINE. 
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ADAPTED 10 
ALL KINDS OF WORK. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Manufactured by Household Sewing Machine Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Consumption Can be Cured. 


The application of medicine has failed in most 


a 


SAMPLE BOTTLE BY MAIL, 25¢ 
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+A cases ; long experience an a series OF experi . 
3 have enabled me to cure almost hopeless cases by a i= 
ore | new method, for which a patent has been granted ; 
¥e | my system po the use of medicine of any kind. : 
346 East 42d St., New YorK. 
a 
ou i ill ahi | 
a send Cata- REQUI RES NO BRUS H TO POLISH. 
20 COUPON OFFERS. We have RESISTS MOISTURE. GIVES A 
= 00., 77 State Street, Chicago, IL WOMEN'S & CHILDRENS SHOES. Zz 
ASK FOR IT IN ANY RETAIL STORE 


send you an Artistic Calendar for 1888. 


